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Complete, up-to-date, dependable, this 
guide to better materials for JUNIOR 
ART ACTIVITIES will prove invaluable 
to you. Send for your copy today. 


PRACTICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1315 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for BIG FREE 
CRAFT MAGAZINE 
on Handicrafts 
Leathercraft . . Metalcraft 
Silk Screen . . Papercrafts 


Plastics . . Link Projects 
and other Leisurecrafts 





LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 





GYPSY 
ART CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


= / 


GLOWING GLASS PICTURES— 
Over 100 designs 
PLASTIC ART PRODUCTS— 
Plaques and craft colors for painting 
TIE-DYE AND BATIK— 
Liquid Dyes for coloring 
FABRIC PAINTING 


. and other art specialties— 


GLAZE COLORS, BRUSHES, BRONZE 
POWDERS, SILVER FOILS, ETC. 


You will find many unusual and appealing 
products in our large catalog for classroom 
work or to make your own inexpensive gifts. 
Our prices are very reasonable. 








SEND TODAY for your free copy of the 
Gypsy catalog of ART CRAFT MATERIALS 
crammed full from cover to cover with fas- 
cinating ideas and practical classroom project 
material. 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1416 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















MORGAN-DILLON 


Produced by a NEW 
IMPROVED PROCESS 


An entirely new printing technique plus new work- 
book material makes obsolete all previous catalogs 
issued by Morgan-Dillon Company. For the latest 
Hectograph material send for NEW Catalog today! 


HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING SEAT WORK 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer $1.25 
Reading Books: ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Grades 

(Specify grade) Each... iceoneicapeiicseiaenesie’ aa 
Phonies & Reading Book “(A-28 tevel)............ 1.00 
Arithmetic: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th ame 

(Specify grade wanted) Each........ civitaninetaipicciiinsitlinasy: a 
Self Help Cards-Combination Unit” 

(Add., Subt., Mult., Div.).. seseceveennia Ma 
Language Drills: 3rd, 4th, 5th, or 6th grades” 

(Specify grade wanted) Each... , ieee! 
First Lessons in Written Language 

(2nd or 3rd grade level) 


NATURE UNITS 
Birds & + arog (2nd or 3rd grade combined).. $1.00 
Common Birds Garden Flowers (4th-5th combined) 1.25 
My Bird Book fait grades) 50 common birds 1.25 
My Flower Book (All grades) 40 garden flowers... 1.25 
Busy Bees & Industrious Ants (3rd-4th combined). 
Water Life Miracles (5th grade). 
Plant Puzzles (6th-7th qrades combined)... 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Health Activities, Primary 
My Health Book (2nd or 3rd grade level) 
Nursery Rhymes in Pictures (30 vhaaenbeed 
Life on the Farm (Ist grade) 5 
Eskimo Land (2nd or 3rd grade level) aia 
My Eskimo Book (4th to 6th grade level) ie i 
Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd grade level)... I. 
rd when level) 





Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor (4th 7. 

My Japanese Book (4th grade level). 

Sweden, Norway & Denmark (4th grade). 
England, Scotland & Wales (4th-5th grade tevel).. 
Over Land & Sea (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade)............. 1.00 
Progress (transportation) (4th-6th rade level). 
Hectomaps (4th to 6th grade level) i 

Wings Over U.S.A. (5th grade level) 

Wings Over South America (5th grade level)... 
Pioneer Days (5th or 6th grade level) . 
Musie Charts & Drills (All grades combined) 


MISCELLANEOUS—_NOT DUPLICATING 

Nursery Rhymes in Pictures (heavy poster o- tag- 

board) 30 outline pictures.. a 
Use-Over Nursery Rhymes (white blackboard style 

—Looseleaf edition) 40 pages é 
Use-Over Nursery Rhymes (white blackboard “style= 

Spiral bound edition) 40 pages Saeko . 1.0 
Phonies Moviegram (ist or 2nd grade). ea 
Phonics Chart (wall size)... 2.50 
The Kindergarten Currieulum Gi6 pages) bound....... 
One Hundred Works of Art & Sculpture. bound 0 
Fifty Great Songs of the Church senna sketches 





Double-Duty Table Doilics (6 in set, soil- I-preot 4 
color nursery rhyme pictures)... 


40 PICTURES OF FOLK DOLLS In 4 COLORS 
Set No. 1, 20 Pictures (No duplicates) 
Dolls of the World, Set No. 1, cloth. 
Dollis of the World, Set No. |, hesma ge aes ae 
Dolls of the World. = No. |, paper edit 
with Handbook No. 
et No. 2, 20 Pictures “(No duplicates) 
Dolly Hobby, Set No. 2, cellophane eee psbnees 
Dolly Hobby, Set No. 2, paper edition with 
Handbook No. 5 ‘ oa 
Handbook of Folk Doll Costumes, No. 3... 
Handbook of Costume Design, No. 4. 
Handbook of — — Costumes & Costume 
Design, No. 


NEW HECTOGRAPH UNITS: iN PREPARATION 
(Ready for release about October Ist) 
Magie Keys to Phonics (3A, 4th, 5B seantaeeD.. 
Cireus (ist grade) 
(3rd or 4th grade level). 
Activity Projects for ame 3 2, 3 4, 5, - (Soecity 
Grade) per unit... 
Word Analysis, Primary 
Homes in Many Lands . ard ‘te ‘Sth ‘eombined) 
Desert Life (3rd te 5th d)... 


HECTOGRAPH Sa COMPOUND 
$ .7 





10 
Postage added on compound 
Stamps or cash must accompany any order for less than 
1.00. Postage added on credit order. Unconditionally 
guaranteed—may be returned for refund! 


Catalog on Request 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


6433 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. J, Chicago, Ill. 
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rae new {MRE 
CORALITE BEADS 


at 1Qc per Bac 
Are the Craft Sensation of the Year 


Let pupils create beautiful coralite 
jewelry — bracelets, pins, rings, 
necklaces—by stringing these gay, 
colorful beads. One bag makes a 
long necklace or several bracelets, 
pins, or rings. 


Send for our 


large new 
catalog J-9 


OSBORN BROS. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














INJUN 
SUMMER 


A simple but perfect play for 
the autumn season — is a 
dramatization of the cartoon, 


INJUN SUMMER 


by the well known artist 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


The opening lines are from the 
familiar poem—"When the Frost is 
on the Punkin,” by the beloved Hoo- 
sier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 
This play can %e produced on any 
stage. The directions given in the 
script are easily followed. It will 
furnish an interesting educational 
project for the whole class or school. 


Price 25 Cents 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HECTOGRAPH 
iW ORKBOORKS. 


Read 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


60 Pages — Each Grade 

A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 

(Specify Grade) 
ARITHMETIC— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 
LANGUAGE DRILLS— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL aay ey — 
Each U: 


China, a Days, Indians, 
Health, Birds, Flowers, 
m, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
eS (Pre-Primer ) } 75¢ each 


wnies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy re - 1. 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3 

Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 

Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subj Ari 
Reading, English, roe Cy ay am 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
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Gentlemen: 

Last fall I wrote asking for a sample 
copy of Junior Arts and Activities. 
Shortly after that I subscribed for the 
magazine. I wish to thank you for the 
extra copy you have just sent me. I am 
giving the copy to another teacher here. 

Of course, I shall continue my sub- 
scription when it expires since I use 
your ideas monthly. 

Sincerely, 
New York teacher 

This is just another evidence of the 
“help one another” philosophy which, 
we believe, is practiced more in the 
teaching profession than in any other. 

We wish to thank other teachers, also, 
for giving us names of their fellows in 
the profession and for introducing 
Junior Arts and Activities to them. 


Dear Editor: 

Since our school closes at the end 
of May we cannot use the June Ac- 
tivities on Parade, we are sorry to say. 

But please remember that we shall be 


back with Junior Arts and Activities 
and Activities on Parade in September. 
Yours truly, 
Arkansas teacher 
We’re sorry, too, that this teacher 
couldn’t use the June books—her letter 
was received here last May—but we 
are very happy that she and her boys 
and girls are profiting and enjoying 
our efforts in their behalf. 


Dear Sir: 

I am a charter member of Junior Arts 
and Activities, although I backslid one 
year. I assure you it will never happen 
again as I have found it a most helpful 
magazine. I am particularly interested 
in the units of social studies which I 
think you’ve carried out very well. 

Respectfully, 
Maine teacher 

If you think our social studies units 
are what you and your classes need, 
we believe that you will find Activities 
on Parade just the material to place in 

(Continued. on next page) 








Heres Holiday Help for YOU 


Introductory Offer — ANY 4 for $1.50 
for a limited time — offer good until Oct. 30 


BIG FALL PACKAGE — Autumn 
jae fruit-basket, Santa Maria, owl, 
umpkin, turkey outlines: Halloween 
and lantern, log cabin, work 

poe = Indian and Puritan paper dolls: 
AND two NEW mural panels size 9” x 
24” of Little Hiawatha and the First 
Thanksgiving. Price 65c 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE— 
12 clever new ideas; Pot of Poinsettia, 
a gy Towel, Kitchen Holder, Note 

louse cut-out, Snowman, Tree 
and —. Ornaments, Stand-up Santa 
Claus, ~— Calendar, Candy Holder 
and Holy ight Window Picture. Com- 
plete directions for kindergarten to 
grade three. Price 45c 


PIFPTY OUTLINE PICTURES—An 
attractive set of 50 story-telling outline 
pictures of Mother Goose Rhymes, fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, birds, farm anim 
wild animals, special holidays, trees, 
different lands, and landscapes. For 
drawing, coloring and related arts. 
Size 6 x 9, price 50c 


patterns, printed from real, cut patterns. 
Arranged by school months from Septem- 
ber through June, these patterns include 
popular school subjects in white sil- 
houettes. Four pages of instructions are 
in this set 


TEN WINDOW PICTURES—A set 
of ten very attractive ‘Window Pictures” 
in bold black outline. These are to color 
and attach wherever light will shine 
through the transparent parchment for 
decorative purposes, such as lanterns, 
lamp shades, or light screens. Instruc- 
tions for coloring are on each picture. 


48 PICTURE WORD CARDS—Here 
is the cleverest group of word cards 
ever —— led. . ry 
ginning reading, seatwork an rawing 
in grades one and two. The drawings 
are simplest, and the words large and 





12 plates size 9 x 12, price 50c 


Size 6 x 9, price 33c 


They are used in be- 


easy to read. 
Size 4% x 5%, price 38c 





FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
14110 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHOOSE ANY 4 FOR $1.50 
OFFER GOOD UNTIL OCT. 30 
0 BIG FALL PACKAGE 
() LITTLE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 
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Introductory Offer 
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SERAMO 


VY, MODELING PLASTIC 





.»- CAN 33 FIRED 
Iw AN ORDINARY 
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= pottery eas a wor mitt 250°). 
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RAMO ENAME ee ew. 
by Sisk white. ten. ttle t each. 


Write for Free Encyclopedia ‘a 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


tees, 
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INDIAN library, pictures, katchinas, plays, 
dances, FIFTY new Indian handicraft manuals, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching about 
Indians. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
928 Cajon Street, Redlands, California 








How 


TO GET NEW IDEAS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL CRAFTS 
SEND FOR OUR 


Big Interesting Catalog 
Big Wood Beads 
Leatherette 
Archery 
Corkcratft 
Art Stone 
Pottery 
Butterfly Crafts 
Spatter Craft 
Dennison Crafts 
Indian Lore 
Craft Mats 
Cellophane 
and Many Others 


& 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR CATALOG 


628 Drummond Place, Chicago 




















the hands of your pupils. All the social 
studies projects and unit material— 
arranged for the children’s use under 
your guidance—appears in Activities 
on Parade each month. For example: 
our unit on “Progress,” which appears 
in the October Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities will be included in the October 
Activities on Parade—Book II; the unit 
on “Buttons” will be in the October 
Activities on Parade—Book I. The rea- 
son for this division is that the first unit 
is designed for the upper and inter- 
mediate grades and the second, for the 
primary grades. 

Of course, Activities on Parade con- 
tains much more than just social studies 
units. You really must see and use 
copies to appreciate their value. 


Gentlemen: 

Last week I ordered twenty-five books 
from you. The children like them so 
much that they want some extra copies. 

Please send them at once because I 
don’t want the children to be dis- 
appointed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Virginia teacher 

Neither do we! The magazines went 
forward promptly. You know, we've 
had so many letters from boys and girls 
themselves. They have told us what 
they like in Activities on Parade—which 
seems to be almost everything—but they 
don’t tell us what they do not like. Now 
we know that we simply are not 100% 
perfect, so we should appreciate having 
teachers write and tell us first what is 
most useful (and least useful) in the 
classroom and second what the children 


like best (and least). 


Dear Editor: 

I have had the opportunity to peruse 
the September issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities. I like it immensely; it is so 
different from all that I have seen 
before—very aggressive, practical and 
instructive. I should like to acquaint 
all our teachers with it. 

Very truly yours, 
Pennsylvania principal 

We should like to report that this 
Pennsylvania principal did acquaint her 
fellow-teachers with Junior Arts and 
Activities to the end that now all of 
them are our good subscribers and 
users. 

When anyone tells us that he likes 
Junior Arts and Activities we want to 
know why, what departments, what 
types of articles, what kinds of projects 
and craft material. So, we were very 


much pleased when this subscriber told 
us that our material was practical and 
instructive, 


The “suggestive” pleased us, too, be- 
cause we realize that no unit or project 
will fit into any curriculum unless the 
individual teacher makes it fit. The 
activities can only be suggestive, can 
only give the teacher a lead as to what 
to present and how to present it. 


Dear Sirs: 

A few days ago I received my supply 
of Activities on Parade. Through some 
error there was not a sufficient number 
of books; I was one book short. 

Please be careful about the count. 
One little boy was so disappointed. 

The children surely enjoy their 
Activities on Parade. 

Sincerely, 
Texas teacher 

We hastened to rectify our mistake 
and to thank this Texas teacher for call- 
ing it to our attention. When we send 
out so many copies of Activities on 
Parade an error is bound to creep in 
once in a while. We hope it will not 
occur again. 

Every now and then a reassurance 
such as this letter gives us regarding 
the children’s and teachers’ acceptance 
of Activities on Parade is just what the 
doctor ordered to keep us on our toes. 


Dear Sirs: 

I think Junior Arts and Activities 
magazine is the best I have found for 
teachers. Your material is presented in 
a new and different way; it is also 
timely and varied. 

I teach the first grade and a little 
more first grade or primary material 
would suit me better, but in a magazine 
that covers as much as yours, I don’t 
suppose that is possible. 

My pupils can hardly wait to see 
what Mother Goose picture you will 
have next month. We are collecting 
and mounting them. 

My Junior Arts and Activities is the 
one magazine that I have that every 
teacher in the elementary department 
borrows sometime during the month. 

Yours truly, 
North Carolina teacher 

What more need be said except 
“Thank you for such a splendid letter!” 
Oh, we shall add that we are endeavor- 
ing to have more primary material. You 
will note the squirrel material, the but- 
ton unit, the Mother Goose story, and 
the nature unit in the October Junior 
Arts and Activities. 





WORK — STUDY — PLAY 
WITH 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
SEE PAGE 45 
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Next month we are planning a unit about the country of our Canadian 


neighbors . 


. This unit on Canada together with many new and unusual 


projects and activities will make the November issue one you will not 


want to miss. 
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ASK THE CHILDREN .-.-.-.-- 





One of our very interesting articles and projects this month is the making 
of marionettes. Show the pupils in your class the pages on the construction of 
marionettes — then — ASK THE CHILDREN if they would like to make them. 
The response will be a spontaneous, "Yes, let's!” 





First of all, marionettes are very fascinating to young and old alike. But 
the children respond not only because they are fascinated but because they 
will have the opportunity to construct something with their hands. Liking the 
subject, they will put into it every ounce of energy, imagination, and talent 
they possess. What more can be expected than overwhelming enthusiasm 
for such a project when that project will take the children into several of the 
regular required school studies. And that is exactly what JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES’ material does. 


From your own experience you know what a vast difference exists be- 
tween doing a thing and seeing it done. The doing demands creative thought 
occupying the attention, capturing the interest, and busying the hand. Thus 
is the thought of the accomplishment stamped indelibly upon the mind and 
the store of knowledge increased. As one teacher stated: “Children must 
learn how to use their hands as well as their heads.” 






















This brings up the purpose of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE — to help you 
by supplying the individual work material which will allow all the boys and 
girls the opportunity to use their hands as well as their heads. As a teacher, 


here 


or’ 


or shall we say a leader, you must have the sincere friendship of your pupils. 
You must reflect helpfulness; you must promote a feeling of security for the 
children in your classroom. With this accomplished you will have their co- 
operation which is so essential to successful teaching. 
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However, it is necessary also that the desire to learn, the enthusiasm for 
school be created in every boy and girl. To do this, you must give them the 
type of activity which allows them to use their hands and their heads — activ- 
ity which puts action into school work. 


Let's work together! 











MAGIC IN OCTOBER 


here must be MAGIC 
or l've seen 

paves of red 

hat once were green! 
eaves of green 

hal now are brown! 


agic MUST have 
ime to town! 


— Vivian G. Gouled 


In the other! gardens 


And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 


See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 
And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 


The grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


— R. L. Stevenson 


THOUGHTS FOR AUTUMN 


What does autumn mean to you — 
Skies of grey instead of blue? 

Lonely fields where once you played? 
Ripe, brown nuts Jack Frost has made? 


Do you wish that summer's days 
Could be seen through autumn’s haze? 
Of course they can! So don't forget 
You can pretend it's summer yet. 
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Society is never stationary. Civili- 
zation is continually moving forward or 
slipping backward. Always with us 
are those people who yearn for the 
“good old days.” They make no effort 
to keep up with the world and some- 
times they actually attempt to hold back 
progress. No doubt when, after many 
long hours of hard work, that great in- 
ventor of long ago who made the first 
flint arrowhead proudly exhibited it to 
his family, he was told by his elders 
that if a wooden arrow was good 
enough for his father it should be good 
enough for him. 

Many around us rest content believ- 
ing that all that is worth discovering, in- 
venting, or creating has been done. The 
story is told of a patent lawyer of half 
a century ago who closed his office be- 
cause be believed that everything had 
been invented and there would no longer 
be any use for a patent lawyer. 

Chronic doubters who say, “It can’t 
be done!” are always in the majority. 
Each age fills its quota of men who 
ridicule the new and lack faith in the 
marvelous possibilities of man’s intelli- 
gence to solve great problems. They 
may be found in every class; editors, 
generals, and kings are among those 
who have tried to stem the tide of 
progress. 

Napoleon rejected Robert Fulton’s 
idea of a steamboat as useless. A great 
Boston newspaper editor wrote of the 
telephone, “Well-informed people know 
that it is impossible to transmit the 
human voice over wires.” 

Men have always failed who have 
attempted to fight change. There is 
much remaining to be accomplished in 
every field. We want to build inexpen- 
sive and perfected television receiving 
sets, we want power from the sun, we 
want to harness the tides, we want more 
efficient lights, we want a cure for 
cancer... 

Be proud of the progress that has 
been made by our ancestors and waste 
no time saying, “It can’t be done.” We 
have drawn these pictures and written 
these pages to call again to your atten- 
tion just how great the progress has 
been in each field. What the next page 
or picture will be depends on our 
generation. 
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MAN’S PROGRESS CONTINUES a 


THROUGH THE AGES 
by 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 








(Editor’s Note: This is the beginning 
article of a series which, from time to 
time, Junior Arts and _ Activities 
will present in its pages. The 
articles will not be written as complete 
units because we feel that teachers, with 
the aid of the project material and 
factual data presented in these discus- 
sions, will be able to construct their 
own units on any one of a number of 
topics which will be discussed in this 
series. A complete unit may be worked 
out on the subject of Progress in Home 
Building alone. Indeed, Junior Arts 
and Activities plans just such a unit in 
the near future.) 








PROGRESS IN HOME BUILDING 


When man first sought shelter from 
the elements he looked to the places 
around him. He lived in caves and 
sometimes under the trees. These were 
natural homes — provided by nature 
with no help at all from man. 

Finally the cave man searched for a 
new home which he wanted to be high 
and dry and easy to protect against the 
animals. The early Egyptians copied 
him, perhaps, when they made their 
homes high up in the cliffs along the 
Nile. 

But not all primitive people had the 
fertile river valley of the Nile which 
they could cultivate and, therefore, for- 
go the necessity of hunting for food and 
clothing. These less fortunate people 
found it necessary to move often in 
search of food and so they used tents. 
In America, the Indians used several 
types of tents: some were made of the 
hides of animals; some were made of 
bark. 

Where both trees for bark ard 
animals for hides were scarce, nomadic 
tribes found it necessary to use earth 
to build their houses. Such peoples 
were some of the Indians in the south- 
western part of the United States and 
the Eskimos who built summer houses 
of sod — their winter homes were made 
from snow and ice. 

Some primitive tribes built their 
homes of grass. They built such houses 
in trees; today in some parts of Asia 
and the Philippine Islands such houses 
are still in use. 








But man progressed and desired to 
build permanent homes for himself and 
his family. The Egyptians used mud 
which had been dried in the sun. Later 
the bricks were fired to make them very 
hard. The Egyptians also used a plan 
to build their houses. They made the 
rooms around an inner court which 
could be used by the members of the 
family. 

The ancient Greeks built beautiful 
temples and public buildings which are 
copied and admired by people all over 
the world today. Their architecture 
was simple and gracious. After they 
had passed the first primitive stages, the 
Greeks also had homes which were built 
around an inner court. They had stone 
houses which were equipped with stone 
floors. The roofs were of tile. Of 
course, the Greeks developed the pillar 
and used it to make their temples and 
public buildings particularly beautiful. 

The Romans learned how to make 
concrete and thus became great build- 
ers. They had round arches for their 
homes and this was a great step forward. 
The homes of the Romans were pattern- 
ed after those of the Greeks. The peri- 
style came into use in the Roman 
houses. A peristyle is a circle of pillars 
which enclosed a court. 

During the Middle Ages, feudal lords 
built homes which were also forts. They 
were erected on high hills and surround- 
ed with great walls and moats (ditches 
filled with water). To cross these moats 
people used a bridge which could be 
drawn up into the wall when enemies 
approached. These huge castles were 
almost completely lacking in those 
simple comforts which we find in the 
average small home in America. 

When the colonists first came to 
America, it was necessary to clear the 
land and to cut down many trees. 
What was more natural than that, with 
logs so plentiful, these early settlers 
should build their homes of logs? Log 
cabins are very warm in winter and 
they are still used in northern Russia 
and in Canada. 

Americans today have many types of 
homes. That is because they have 
made use of all the types of home build- 
ing which people from many lands and 
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many periods in history have developed. 
Americans may build charming little 
Cape Cod cottages, rambling New Eng- 


land farmhouses, lovely Southern 
Colonial mansions, romantic Spanish 
stucco bungalows, English houses, 
homes built in the French style, and 
even houses showing the influence and 
design of the Greeks and Romans. 


Of course, architects (the people who 
design houses and buildings) do not 
rely entirely upon the past for their 
ideas for homes. Modern design in 
houses has given us homes with large 
expanses of windows, curved instead of 
square corners, flat roofs instead of 
the gabled or arched types. It is even 
possible to order one’s house almost 
like one would order food for dinner. 
All that is necessary is to go to the 
telephone and order the size and style 
of house that is desired. In a few hours 
a truck and workmen will arrive at the 
site selected for the house and will fit 
prefabricated sections rapidly into place. 
In three or four days the owner can 
move into a beautiful home. 


PROGRESS IN THE TELLING OF 
TIME 

The first clock used by man was, of 
course, the sun. In the beginning he 
used it merely to distinguish between 
the passing periods of daylight. “This 
happened three suns ago,” might have 
been a way in which early man told his 
neighbor that an event had taken place 
three days before. Then, by means of 
sticks in the ground, man learned of the 
passing of time by the shadows of the 
sticks. 


Using the shadow cast by the sun to 
divide the day into smaller parts was 
what the ancient people did when they 
invented the sundial. However, this 
method was far from satisfactory in 
many ways. It would not work at night 
or on cloudy or rainy days. A device 
which would work at night as well as 
during the day, on cloudy and rainy 
days as well as those on which the sun 
shone was needed and soon discovered. 
This device was a water clock called by 
some of the ancient people a clepsydra 
or “water thief.” The Greeks, Romans, 
even the ancient Chinese had this form 


of dividing the days into smaller 
sections. 
In medieval times monks made 


candle clocks which told them the 
proper time to repeat their prayers. 
The type of clock which we now have 
is the development of beginnings made 
in Alexandria. These clocks were very 
elaborate and beautiful but only kings 
or very wealthy men could afford to 
own one. In Paris, men planned their 


day by the bells of the cathedrals which 
rang out the hours. 

No one knows who invented the first 
clock with weights, but we do know that 
when the crusaders returned to Europe 
from Palestine they brought such clocks 
with them. 

Centuries later in the little town of 
Nuremberg, a clock maker whose name 
was Peter Henlein made the first pocket 
watch. Some of these first watches were 
made in the shape of eggs. Soon beau- 
tiful watches were being made of inlaid 
enamel decorated with miniature paint- 
ings or with precious stones. Some of 
these watches were set in crosses or 
hearts. One queen had a tiny watch set 
in a ring. A watch, in former times, 
was the most prized possession of one 
lucky enough to own one. 

Today we have musical clocks, elec- 
tric clocks, and huge clocks like Big 
Ben in London. Our modern world 
could not function without many exact 
clocks and watches telling us that it is 
time for our trains to leave, time to 
punch the time clock, and time for our 
favorite radio programs to be broad- 
cast. 

PROGRESS IN BOAT BUILDING 

No one knows just when man dis- 
covered that travel by water could be 
very advantageous to him. No one 
knows just how he first came to travel 
by water. It is probably true that the 
first boat was merely a log floating 
down some stream; a man probably 
wanted to know what would happen if 
he were astride the log. So he experi- 
mented and soon was floating down the 
river propelled by the current or by 
paddling with his hands. 

When a primitive man wanted to 
transport his family by means of his 
new-found water method, he may well 
have tied several logs together with 
pieces of animal skins or tree branches. 
Then he probably used a pole instead 
of his hands to propel the rude raft 
down the river. 

As men learned to use stone tools, 
the centers of the logs were hollowed 
out to make simple dugout canoes. An 
innovation was the discovery that, by 
placing bark or hides over the frame- 
work of branches, a light and swift 
boat could be made. The Indians were 
expert at making these canoes of birch 
bark and they used them to travel 
swiftly and silently down long rivers. 

Ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Babylon- 
ians, Romans, and Carthaginians were 
great ship builders. The Phoenicians 
were perhaps the greatest ship builders 
of all. Their ships were “triremes,” 
great boats with three rows of oars as 
well as sails and masts. 


In ancient times ships were the links 
which united distant cultures and coun- 
tries. Men carried their civilizations 
throughout the world as they traveled 
and traded in other lands. 

Everyone is familiar with the ships 
used by the Vikings or Norsemen. These 
ships carried a daring people on their 
voyages to new lands. These adventur- 
ous sailors built ships so fine that men 
today are still trying to copy them. 

The history of American commerce 
is made very romantic because of the 
era of the clipper ships. The hardy folk 
of New England were famous builders 
of sailing vessels. When American trade 
expanded and time was a factor in 
reaching the rich sources of trade in 
China and other eastern lands, the ex- 
pert craftsmen in New England ship- 
yards came to the rescue with an im- 
proved ship called the clipper ship. 
These ships were long and narrow and 
had very tall masts with many sails. 
Their tall masts and other improve- 
ments made them very swift. The clip- 
per ships sailed around Cape Horn in 
South America carrying settlers to 
California during the gold rush days. 

Finally, Robert Fulton perfected the 
idea which many people had been en- 
tertaining for some time—that ships 
could be propelled by means of steam. 
His first successful steamboat was the 
Clermont. It took some more time and 
experimenting before the steamboat 
could be used for long ocean voyages, 
but when that time did arrive it was 
found that steamships were much faster 
and more satisfactory than the sailing 
vessels. 

Today giant ocean liners cross the 
oceans on regular schedules. Many of 
the ships burn oil instead of coal. Pro- 
pellers have replaced the paddle wheels 
of the earlier steamboats and drive the 
ships ahead at great speed. Year after 
year larger and safer ships are launched 
to carry goods and passengers from 
one section of the globe to another. 

You will notice on following pages 
that we have developed several projects 
in connection with this study of man’s 
progress. One of these —the progress 
notebook — is designed to contain ma- 
terial collected during the entire study 
of this subject. Since that is the case, 
we shall not give additional space to 
the notebook in succeeding articles. 

The dioramas depicting the different 
phases of man’s progress in boatbuild- 
ing can be made by the entire class or 
individual dioramas can be constructed 
by the boys and girls. 

The Time Display will be attractive 
in any classroom and can be kept for 
the duration of the study. 









HOW TO MAKE A 
NOTEBOOK for the 
PROGRESS SERIES 


- TF To make this notebook. 
use heavy cardboard 
cut to the dimensions 
indicated. Next join the 
large and small pieces of 
the covers with cloth tape. 

Cover the cardboards 
with white wrapping 
paper. Use mucilege or 
rubber cement to insure 
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| a smooth surface. 








A design such as is 

+ shown at the bottom of 
i the page may be sketched 

| on the front and painted 

| with transparent water 

{ colors. (Notice the design 

1 for the back of the book.) 

| Then the front and back 
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covers should be given 
two coats of orange shel- 
lac. This will produce an 
effect similar to parch- 
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TELLING TIME DISPLAY [| 


To show the progress which has been made in telling i 
time, make this display. Mount sketches of the differen; § 
types of clocks (be sure to have them according to the} 
period in which each was used) on a large piece off 
cardboard. Letter a heading such as we have done} 
Place the display on a table and set the water clock, 
which you have made according to our directions, in | 
front of the chart. 
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The boats of ancient 
Egypt provide ma- 
terial for this diorama. 
Mount the pieces and 
the background on 
heavy cardboard. 
Make easels from 
cardboard or wood for 
the boat and the tree. 
The Pyramids and 
Sphinx are the back- 
ground, 


Erect the finished 
diorama as we have 
shown at the left. 
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REDDY - FREDDY 





- NEDDY - TEDDY 


A True Science Story 


Some of the Third Grade Pupils 
With Their Teacher, ELIZABETH C. MILLER, 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


(Editor’s Note: This experience story is printed partly 
because we feel that teachers will be interested in what has 
been done in Miss Miller’s class. In addition, this story will 
be excellent for use in classrooms as supplementary reading 
in connection with a study of squirrels.) 


The teacher wrote in manuscript on the blackboard: 

A man cut down a tree. 

He found four baby somethings in it. 

They have four feet. 

They have long tails. 

They are reddish-brown. 

They are (John told us what they are) red squirrels. 

The man sent the hollow log and four baby squirrels to 
our school. 

The teacher said, “We shall see if they are hungry.” 

She held up milk in an eye dropper. 

When they smelled the milk, they held up their heads 
and hands like real babies. 

(We call their front feet hands.) 

These babies are so cute. 

We wish everyone could see them. 

We gave two of them to two of our friends. 

Ambert asked, “Have you named them?” 

The teacher said, “No, but that is a good question. If you 
can think of good names, you may name them.” 

Betty Jane said, “We should call them ‘Red’ because they 
are red squirrels.” 

Dorothy said, “I think ‘Reddy’ is a better name.” 

Many children said, “Yes, Reddy is a better name.” “Yes, 
Reddy is a good name.” 

Twins’ names often rhyme, so we tried to think of names 
that rhyme with “Reddy.” 

Nora thought of the name “Teddy.” 

Bruce thought of the name “Freddy.” 

George thought of the name “Neddy.” 

Then we voted on the names. 

Everyone voted for Reddy because the squirrels are Red 


Squirrels. 

19 children voted for Reddy and Teddy. 

6 children voted for Reddy and Freddy. 

So we decided to call our two baby squirrels Reddy and 
Teddy. 

We hope our friends will name their little squirrels Freddy 
and Neddy. 

The four little squirrels together make us think of the 
Dionne Quintuplets. 

Of course, the Dionne Quintuplets are five and the Squirrels 
are four. 

The real babies are people and the squirrel babies are 
animals. 

The real babies have black hair and the squirrel babies have 
reddish-brown hair. 

The real babies live in a house and the squirrel babies live 
in a log. 

We like to draw, talk, and write of Reddy and Teddy and 
Freddy and Neddy. 

Howard made all the names out of plasticene. 

George made the log and four baby squirrels in it. 

There is just one thing that worries us—Will these little 
Red Squirrels eat birds’ eggs when they grow up? 

(Teacher’s note—the following part was written a few days 
later. ) 

We saw Reddy and Teddy again today. 

Bruce fed them with milk from the eye dropper. 

He saw their little sharp teeth. 

After their lunch one of them washed his face like a cat. 

The teacher said, “Is this Reddy or Teddy?” 

We could not tell for this one looked just like the other one. 

Ambert said, “One of them is picking the log.” 

Richard said, “He is sharpening his teeth.” 

The teacher said, “I think that is right. He is sharpening 
his teeth. Is he Teddy or Reddy?” 

We could not tell for the other one looked just like this one. 

They are so cute. 

We wish everyone could see them. 











In our nature study talks we have dis- 
cussed several members of the rodent 
family—the beaver, the woodchuck, etc. 
This month we shall again study one 
of the rodents—the squirrel. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the 
interesting and humorous creature al- 
most sure to be seen scurrying from 
tree to tree during the autumn months. 
Sometimes he has a nut between his two 
forepaws which are used almost as 
people use their hands. These squirrels 
are the commonest types—the red and 
the gray squirrels. However, there are 
many other varieties of squirrels in- 
cluding some animals which we don’t 
usually think of as squirrels at all. 

There are two groups of squirrels: 
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ground squirrels and tree squirrels. In 
the first group there are the gophers, 
prairie dogs, chipmunks, and some 
types of squirrels found only in Africa. 

The gray squirrels and the red squir- 
rels are harmless except that the red 
squirrel often eats birds’ eggs and young 
birds. Of course, sometimes they do 
steal food from man, if they can get it; 
but this is only a very slight payment 
for the pleasure the happy, busy, chat- 
tering creatures give to people who see 
them scampering across lawns and in 
the parks. Besides, they much prefer to 
eat acorns, other nuts, and pine cones. 

The squirrels store their food during 
the fall so that they will have a supply 
when the winter weather comes. They 


are not like the woodchuck and the bear 
who sleep during the wintertime. Squir- 
rels are awake during the winter months 
and it is then that they use the food 
they have stored in very unusual places. 

In the summer, both the gray squir- 
rels and the red squirrels build their 
homes high in the leafy trees; but in 
winter they move to some hollow tree 
trunk which they make warm and 
comfortable with leaves and twigs. 

There are two other types of squir- 
rels in the United States but they are 
not as common as those we have been 
talking about. The uncommon squir- 
rels are fox squirrels, which are the 
largest, and the tufted-ear squirrels, 
which are very beautiful. 
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These two squirrels are gray squirrels. They are gathering 
acorns which they will save to eat during the winter when food is 
very hard to find. No matter where the squirrels hide their nuts, 
they never forget the place. Besides acorns, squirrels also eat 
other kinds of nuts and pine cones. 









At the bottom of the page is a squirrel peeking out of a hole in 
a tree trunk. That is where squirrels make their winter home. 
They line a place in a hollow trunk with leaves and small 
branches. 
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FELT OR CLOTH SQUIRRELS 


by 
SISTER MARY LAURENTIA 
WATERBURY. CONNECTICUT 


Use felt or heavy cloth to make these toy anima) 
Cut each part double. Stitch with varicolored yan pp 
Fasten the eyes with brass shanks. The eyes may k= 
made of felt. Embroider the nose and mouth. Stitd , 
the arms and fasten them into place. If the stitching : 
is pulled a bit tight. the arms will curl backward. Wit, 
a sewing machine, stitch the two pieces of tail throug) 
the center. Fold the top piece of tail at the fin} 
stitching and sew again about one-fourth inch awa, 
from the first seam. Close the stitching at the top. 


Take wire and push it through the space between th 
stitching until it reaches the top of the tail. Allow abou 
two inches of wire to stick out at the bottom to be used 
to fasten the tail to the body. With a pinking shear, 
cut the tail as: shown in the illustration. Fasten the 
end of the tail between the legs of the inside back o 
the body. Place the back and front body pieces to 
gether and blanket stitch at right foot (X) to left foot (0) 
Stuff the body with cctton batting and finish stitching. 
Twist wire in the tail to swirl the cloth, and bend tail in 
squirrel fashion. 
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In the fifth grade, sight reading uni- 
son songs precedes as well as supple- 
ments part singing. (Two-part singing 
in the fifth grade was discussed in 
the March 1931 issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities.) When the group 
has been well trained in the fourth 
grade, this activity presents few prob- 
lems. The group should be able to 
locate the problem in the song, analyze 
it, and solve it with little difficulty. 
Many times it is possible to sight-read 
a song with “loo” after a silent reading 
of the numbers or syllables. This elimi- 
nates one step in the process and stimu- 
lates the group to concentrate upon the 
tonal skips which they should have 
memorized. 

Again, it is interesting to the group 
if girls and boys alternate singing 
phrases. To make this beneficial to the 
entire group, the teacher might say, 
after all the children have read the 
phrase in question, “I should like to 
hear only the boys sing aloud. Girls, 
whisper the numbers as the boys sing. 
If you hear the boys sing incorrectly 


and they do not correct themselves, . 


you may raise your hands. If you can 
correct the boys, you may sing their 
phrase.” 

When the song is comparatively 
easy, the class might sing by rows, using 
the same procedure. An alert teacher 
will so assign the phrases that the 
weaker rows get the simpler phrases. 
As in the primary grades, the best 
singers should be seated in the rear of 
the room; the poorest, in front; and the 
undependable ones, in the middle seats 
in each row. Nevertheless, there are 
always some rows which are leaders in 
work requiring intelligence, initiative, 
and talent. These rows should be given 
the more difficult work whether it be 
phrases in sight reading, ear-training 
figures, or theory. 

In order to set the rhythm for sight 
reading songs, many teachers sing a 
measure before the group sings. In 
some music texts, phrases beginning on 
counts other than the first appear in the 
fourth-grade books. Other series post- 
pone that problem until the fifth grade. 
When such songs occur, the teacher is 
obliged to explain the time problem to 
the class because the usual method of 
setting the rhythm will not work. 

“Class, how many counts in a mea- 
sure, according to our time signature? 
How many counts are there in the first 
measure? Where do you suppose the 
rest of the first measure is? It must 
be somewhere in the song. Try to lo- 
cate it.” 
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by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 
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PART TWO 











The class may find the rest of the 
measure at the end of the song; they 
may discover an incomplete measure in 
the middle of the song, if the song is 
one in which the first part is repeated 
at the close. It is wise to stress the 
incomplete measure at the end of the 
song, because that rule is invariable. 

On the blackboard the teacher should 
copy the incomplete first measure and 
the last measure. “Let us see if these 
two together have the counts we need 
to have a full measure. That is some- 
thing we can expect to find every time 
that the first measure is incomplete. 
When we are ready to sing, I shall sing 
a complete measure as usual to set the 
rhythm. Then I shall sing the éounts 
that are missing in the first measure. 
When it is time for the song, you begin 
to sing.” 

Most classes will be able to get the 
rhythm, if this technique is used. If 
the children have difficulty in knowing 
when to begin, the teacher may need to 
sing their first notes with them after she 
has counted out the missing beats. 

If someone in the class wonders why 
the song does not begin on the first 
count as usual, the teacher may wish to 
explain the word-rhythm relationship. 

“If you read the words, you will 
understand why the song does not start 
on the most important count — the first 
one. The person who wrote the music 
wanted the most important words to 
come on the important counts. Is the 
word ‘and’ more or less important than 
‘John’? Which, then, should have the 
important first count?” 

In songs with a divided rhythm such 
as four-four or six-eight, the teacher 
may explain it thus, “When the measure 
is long, we can divide it jn the middle. 


Then we have one very important count 
at the beginning and one that is almost 
as important in the middle.” 

She draws a diagram to illustrate the 
rhythm found in the song. 

“When the composer fits the tune to 
the words, he tries to put all the impor- 
tant words on one of these two counts 
because it is easier to accent them. 
Other words are fitted into the other 
counts.” 

In the intermediate grades, the child 
is supposed to read readily and accur- 
ately in many different keys. This re- 
quires aural as well as visual accuracy 
in determining the interval skips. For 
that reason, all the ear-training work 
done at this level should stress accuracy 
of pitch and pitch discrimination. Like- 
wise, the work done with notes, whether 
at the board or at the seats, should be 
based on absolute correctness. Children 
who are mentally lazy are likely to be- 
lieve that a pitch which approximates 
the correct one or a note which is half- 
way in the right position should be satis- 
factory. Such children need to be 
taught to discern the difference between 
correctness and a mere approximation 
of it. 

This discrimination may well be 
stressed in sight reading. The group 
must learn to sing the pitch accurately, 
to get the rhythm correct and, above all, 
to recognize their own deviations from 
perfection. Adults cannot always re- 
produce either a singing note or an in- 
strumental one that is absolutely satis- 
factory to them; neither can children. 
Nevertheless, having a mental concept 
of a tone that is correct is necessary. 
Then the performer has a goal toward 
which to strive; and the listener has a 
guide in evaluating the performance of 
others. 

It is obvious that the class in sight 
reading has other values besides the im- 
mediate one — the ability to sing a cer- 
tain song in pitch, in exact time, using 
numbers or syllables. The objectives 
are sometimes forgotten in one’s zeal to 
attain the goal for the day. If the group 
are slow or lazy; if their foundation is 
inadequate or varied; if their talents, as 
a group, lie in other directions; the 
teacher should not feel discouraged. If 
her group learns to sing a few songs 
well; if they enjoy singing those same 
songs at a later period; if they show an 
appreciation of the results obtained by 
other groups and by soloists; if they 
enjoy listening to songs or other musi- 
cal compositions; they have developed 
an attitude towards music that should 
benefit them all their lives. 
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In schools all over the nation Fire 
Prevention Week is celebrated during 
October. But we wonder what good it 
is if the knowledge gained during this 
week does not carry through the entire 
year. 

Fire is one of our greatest friends; 
on the other hand, it is 
greatest enemies. 


one of our 
Without it our homes 
would be cold and dreary and our foods 
would have to be eaten uncooked. Un- 
less we have fire, we have no glass for 
windows. no bricks for houses, no 
metals for pots or pans or automobiles. 

It is interesting to study about fire. 
There are plenty of materials available 
for use in this study, no matter where 
one lives. Here are a few suggestions 
which might be useful. 

If there is a fire station near, arrange 
to visit the firemen. Find out what a 
fire department in the community really 
means. The fire chief will be only too 
glad to give you and the children all 
the information you wish. He will show 
you that a fireman’s job is a serious 
one. 

Dramatic incidents can be worked out 
in your own room, even if you have 
no opportunity to visit a fire station. 

Children learn that fire must 
have air or it will not burn. They may 
experiment with a candle and two glass 
containers—one, a small glass; the 
other. a tall milk bottle. The candle is 
lighted and over it the glass tumbler is 
placed. The flame dies down. 
When the milk bottle is placed over the 
flame, it does not die as quickly as 


may 


soon 


when the smaller vessel was used. 


A SUMMARY OF SOME FACTS 
ABOUT FUELS 

Another subject to study in this con- 
nection is fuel. Have the children find 
out what is used in their own homes for 
heating and cooking: where the fuels 
come from: and what fuel is used most 
in their community. Find out why 
different fuel than 
factories and industrial plants. 


homes use large 

Coal is obtained from the earth and is 
found in most parts of the world. Coal 
is used in furnaces and in stoves. There 
are different kinds Coke is 
made from coal and gives a great deal 
of heat. 

Oil comes from the earth. too. It is 
used to heat homes and to propel ships 
and railway engines. 


of coal. 


Gas also comes from the earth. It is 
found in gas wells and is piped to 
cities where it can be used for heating, 
lighting. and cooking. Gas may also 
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SAFETY IS OUR DEFENSE 


Fight Fire 
with 
Knowledge 


by 
HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 











be made from coal and stored in tanks. 

Wood is also used for fuel and is 
much cleaner than coal. It is used in 
rural sections. In pioneer days wood 
was the main source of fuel. Charcoal, 
a product of wood, is used for small 
fires. 

Electricity has come to be important 
as a heating medium. It is used for 
so many other things that it might be 
well to have your children make a list 
of the uses of electricity. 

A BIT OF THE HISTORY OF FIRE 

Fire is so old that no one can tell 
just when it was discovered. Ancient 
people thought it was so wonderful 
that they kept it always burning on the 
altars of temples. They had priests 
and priestesses to keep the sacred fire 
constantly burning. That, in itself, was 
a difficult task. 

During the colonial days, the best 
known means of making a fire was using 
the tinderbox. This was a box which 
contained a dried and fluffy form of 
linen (called tinder) together with a 
piece of steel and a piece of flint. By 
rubbing the steel and flint together a 
spark was made which ignited the 
tinder. 

Later it was found that wood could 
be dipped into chemicals and made into 
matches. This has only been accom- 
plished in the last one hundred years, but 
more than 850,000,000 matches are now 
used every day. Matches are such use- 
ful things that we could not very easily 
do without them, yet in 1940 they were 
known to be the direct cause of $3,200,- 
000.00 in fire losses. Children and 
matches added another $2,500,000.00 
to the staggering total. Therefore, it 
pays to keep matches in a safe place 
and away from little children. 

Since matches are the cause of so 
many fires, it is well to teach the chil- 


dren what te do with 


matches after 


they are purchased. and safety matches 
are by far the best kind to buy. 

Always be sure that every spark of 
the match is out before throwing it 
If the user is indoors, the used 
match should be thrown where it can 


away. 









do no harm; if outdoors, the head of 

the match should be stuck in the ground 

or stepped on. 

If matches are spilled, every one 
should be picked up. 

Matches should be kept in covered 
tin containers. 

Here are a few Safety reminders to 
give children during Fire Prevention 
Week: 

1. Report a fire immediately to an 
older person. 

2. Leave the burning building im- 
mediately. 

3. Know how to report a fire to the 
fire department if no older person 
is near. 

4. Keep trash out of the attics, closets, 
stairways, and basements. 

5. Keep matches in metal containers 
and out of the reach of small 
children. 

6. Put used matches in metal con- 
tainers or ash trays. 

7. Do not let curtains blow near a 
flame. 

8. Keep oily rags and mops in metal 
containers. 

9. Burn the trash in metal containers. 

10. When burning leaves or starting 
bonfires, keep small children away. 

11. Put out a small fire with water, 
sand, or earth. 

12. Do not try to put out a gasoline 
fire or grease fire with water. Use 
chemicals or sand or dirt. 

13. Disconnect electric irons, toasters, 
and other appliances after using. 

14. Do not turn on a light while using 
the telephone. 

Some interesting booklets can be 
made with the idea in mind that the 
children may take them home for the 
instruction of their parents. Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. How Fire Helps Man 

How Fire Becomes Our Enemy 

How Fires Start 

The Fireman and Our Fire Station 

Where We Obtain Our Fuel 

How We Help Our Community Fight 

Fire 

7. Experiments—How to Put Out Fires 

Last, but not least in our study of 
fire, we must teach the children the 
importance of the fire drill. Make it an 
educational experience that will profit 
them later. Teach them to leave the 
building in order and in all seriousness. 
Make them understand that emergencies 
may arise which will necessitate their 
following you without hesitancy or 
question. Teach them all the reasons 
for taking part in a fire drill. 
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To be authentic, an Indian garden 
should be different for each Indian tribe. 
The Iroquois had in their gardens corn 
and beans; the Seminoles, sweet pota- 
toes; the Sioux moved too often hunting 
buffalo, elk, and deer and seeking wild 
fruits, grains, and nuts in season to 
bother with a garden. The garden of 
the Cahuilla Indians was natural, not 
cultivated, and produced wild sage seed, 
manzanita _ berries, mesquite 
beans, and mescal. 

If pupils wish to have a garden lim- 
ited to plant foods used by their local 
Indians, they will find the Handbook 
of the American Indian, edited by Dr. 
Frederick Hodge, contains helpful in- 
formation with abundant references 
listed under the name of each tribe. 
A study of local wild plants will help; 
books of local history will have informa- 
tion about the early inhabitants—the 
Indians. The garden activity leads to 
a three-fold study of history, botany, 
and food. 

An easy garden and an interesting 


acorns, 


one can be one based upon a few of 
the many native plants contributed by 
the Indian to the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. Indian varieties of 
beans, chili, squash, potatoes, pump- 


kins, gourds, wild rice, sweet potatoes, 


corn, some 


and sunflowers are all strictly native 
American plants and will grow easily in 
a garden plot. In addition, a few local 
Indian foods might be added. A space 
10’x12’ will be ample. Varieties to be 
selected are Mexican colored corn, 
Hubbard or crookneck squash, field 
pumpkin, red chili, sage (salvia colum- 
baria), white and black wax beans, red 
kidney beans, pod tomato, ordinary mus- 
tard, variety of potato which grows 
best locally, dipper gourd and wild 
sunflower. 

The Indian garden is best initiated 
in the fall with an exhibit of Indian 
foods. At the close of the exhibit, seeds 
should be saved for the spring garden. 
The seeds may be dried and displayed 
in glass bottles until spring. Then sam- 
ple seeds from each collection should 
be tested for germination by placing 
them on wet blotting paper in a dish 
in the sunlight until they sprout. 

The seed may be divided among the 
pupils for home Indian gardens, the 
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AN INDIAN 
it“ GARDEN 


by 
GEORGE MOMEYER 


following amounts being sufficient for 
a 10’x12’ garden: corn, 24 seeds; to- 
matoes, 15; beans, 26; sage, 9; chili, 
10; squash, 16; mustard, 16; two pota- 
toes to cut eyes; pumpkin, 16; gourd, 
20; sunflower, 10. Rows should be three 
feet apart for corn, beans, sage, chili, 
mustard, potatoes and sunflower. Sun- 
flower seeds should be planted one foot 
apait in the rows; all others, three feet 
apart. Several seeds should be planted 
in each hill, thinning later if necessary. 

The garden soil should be moist but 
not wet. Cover it with manure and 
spade the fertilizer under deeply. Rake 
until the garden space is level and 
smooth. Tie a piece of string to the 
blunt ends of two stakes so that there 
is a distance of 12 feet between the 
stakes. In order to be certain that the 
rows are straight, move the stakes as 
you line each row. The rows should be 
three feet apart. Plant the potato eyes 
about four inches deep, corn and beans 
about two inches, small seeds about 
a half inch deep. Lay a board over 
the planted seeds and walk on it to 
press the soil firmly about them. In an 
irrigated country, little ditches on each 
side of the planted rows may be made 
with the hoe before the string is moved. 

Have patience. Do not bother the 
seeds until the plants are up. It will 
do them good, then, to cultivate the 
garden with a hand claw or cultivator, 
drawing the dirt to the plants and 
pulling the weeds. If nature does not 
supply plenty of rain, the little ditches 
may be filled with water from the gar- 
den hose at the same time spreading 
about a pint of commercial fertilizer 
in each of the ditches. Let the 
water run slowly for several hours. The 
ditches can be joined at the ends of 
the rows so 


one 


the water will run all 
through the garden without moving the 
hose. 

The Indians did not do all these 
things to their gardens. The deep, rich 
soil in the favorable locations farmed 
by the Woodland Indians required little 
more than planting with the planting 
stick. This stick was made of a small 
forked sapling, sharpened six inches 
below the fork, one branch cut off about 
six inches above the fork to make a 
foot rest, the other branch cut at about 


four feet for a handle. This planting 
stick was thrust into the ground to make 
a hole in which to plant the seed. 

The products of the Indian garden 
may be shown in the fall months in a 
school Indian garden exhibit. If the 
exhibit occurs about Thanksgiving, the 
scenes of the first Thanksgiving of 
the Wampanoags and Pilgrims might be 
re-enacted. The Pueblo Indians have 
harvest dances each year. Pictures and 
details of these may be obtained and 
an Indian harvest dance may be ar- 
ranged. Costumes, drums, music, dance 
steps. etc., can easily be worked out. 
(See Junior Arts and Activities for 
September, 1939, page 22.) The girls 
may prepare an Indian meal in Pueblo 
style, or Navajo style, or Iroquois style, 
etc. It would be relished by hungry 
class_picnickers. 

In 1674 Gooken described the prep- 
aration of food by the Indians of 
Massachusetts. Among other dishes, he 
described the Indian porridge made 
by boiling together ground Indian corn 
mixed with beans, bits of venison and 
bear meat, several roots such as Jeru- 
salem artichokes, pieces of squash, and 
chestnuts and walnuts powdered to 
thicken the porridge. The Plains In- 
dians, the Pueblo Indians, and other 
tribes had their own methods and 
recipes according to the foods available 
to them. 

Many related phases of Indian life 
may be studied in connection with an 
Indian garden. Some tribes have cere- 
monials to bless their crops, 
migrate temporarily in season to pinyon 
or oak groves to harvest the crops of 
pinyon nuts and acorns. The prize win- 
ner of the dawn race at the Hopi snake 
dance is said to take his prize and 
bury it in his cornfield as a good luck 
token. The Indian is grateful for the 
gifts of nature and gives thanks for 
them. The cultivated garden is usually 
the work of Indian women who care 
for the gardens while the men hunt or 
busy themselves in ceremonials. 

Editor’s Note: In connection with an 
Indian garden activity we suggest that 
the pupils keep notebooks outlining 
the progress of the project and con- 
taining sketches and histories of the 
various foods grown by American In- 
dians. On the following page we have 
made a chart of these characteristic 
plants to aid in this project. 

In addition, blackboard and window 
decorations and posters depicting In- 
dian foods and gardens will be a help 
in keeping interest alive during the 
rather lengthy period required for this 
study. On subsequent pages we have 
drawn suggested motives. 
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Cut these designs from dark-colored construction paper 
and mount them on yellow cellophane. This will give the He 
effect of fall. The cellophane should be cut to the size of 
the window so that the mounted designs may be fastened 
to the window pane. On the cellophane draw the moon pa 
and the cloud lines which are shown in the small picture pa 
at the bottom of this page. hi 

To form fall posters, the designs may be mounted on th 
yellow cellophane which has been backed with white “t] 
cardboard. If you wish border decorations or book cover 
ideas, use these suggestions. 
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Verse for invitation: 


\ big, black cat comes to tell you this— 

There'll be a party on Tuesday you 
must not miss. 

Wear costume and mask and soon you'll 
see 

What fun this Halloween party will be. 

Make Halloween masks during one 
of the art lessons before the party. Then 
when the party begins, each boy and 
virl may stand in front of the class 
and the others will guess who he or she 
is. After that, everyone unmasks. 

No party is complete without games. 
Here are some for the Halloween party. 

1. Make a large cat from black 
paper and a large pumpkin from orange 
paper. Cut these into several pieces and 
hide them around the room. Divide 
the class into two sides. One team is 
“the cats” and the other, “the pump- 
kins.” See which side is the first to find 
all the pieces to complete their puzzle. 

2. Grin Contest—have everyone put 
on his biggest grin and then measure 
them with a string. The boy or girl 
who has the biggest grin wins a prize. 

3. Everyone should be blindfolded 
and then try to pin the tail on a large 
black cat which has been tacked on the 
bulletin board. Whoever comes closest 
lo putting the tail in the proper place 
wins a prize. 

4. Draw a jack-o’-lantern face on 
the side of a large cardboard box. Cut 
the mouth large. Each player stands 
a certain distance from the box. Then 
see who can throw a ball into the jack- 
o-lantern’s mouth the most times. If 
the class is divided into two groups, 
each person given three trials to throw 
the ball, and one point is scored for 
each successful throw; the game is 
even more fun. 


by 
RUTH I. ANDERSON 


Harvard, Nebraska 





Children enjoy parties so much. 
It is important that they have this 
organized and well-planned play- 
time. This experience is a 
necessary part of their social de- 
velopment. | have prepared a little 
Halloween party which may serve 
as a guide in planning party 
activities. 

The decorating committee 
should see that the room is in 
readiness for the party. They 
should arrange the Halloween 
decorations as artistically and 
cleverly as possible. Use pump- 
kins for jack-o’-lanterns if they are 
available. 

The invitations may be written 
on either a black cat or a pumpkin 
which has been made into a little 
booklet form. 

Ajter the games, simple refresh- 
ments may be served. 

















5. Balloon contest—Two sides are 
needed for this game. Each side is 
given twenty points at the beginning of 
the game. Then the first player in line 
bats an orange balloon a certain distance 
and back to the starting point again. If 
anyone allows the balloon to touch the 
floor, one point is deducted from his 


team’s score. At the end of the con- 


test, the side who has the most points 
out of the original twenty is declared 
the winner. 














THE FORTUNE TELLER 
Make a little tent for the witch to 
use in her fortune telling. The for- 
tunes are written on orange paper and 


rolled like scrolls. A Halloween 
sticker holds them together. The witch 
gives everyone a fortune. All the chil- 
dren read the fortunes which they 
received. 

Here are some which might be used: 
You’re going to be a nurse so kind, 
And in this work much joy you'll find. 


You're going to be an artist great, 
And your pictures will be known in 
every state. 


With this — you will write 
Books to bring people much delight. 


A radio star you soon will be; 
Your voice will be heard from sea to 
sea. 


Off to Hollywood you soon will go, 
And take a leading part in some great 
show. 


You’re going to be an aviator bold, 
And in many books your brave deeds 


will be told. 


If you wish, party favors may be 
included with each fortune. The artist’s 
fortune may have a crayon in it; the 
aviator’s, a tiny aeroplane; etc. 

Every Halloween party must have 
lanterns. Make jack-o’-lanterns from big, 
round pumpkins. Some paper lanterns 
will also help to make the room festive. 
See the patterns we have given on page 
22. Then perhaps you can think of 
some other designs for pretty lanterns. 

Remember, too, that you can have a 
very good time without playing de- 
structive pranks. 
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CUT WINDOWS IN OATMEAL BOK, COVER WITH CELLOPHANE, PASTE 
SILHOUETTES; PLACE LANTERNS OVER CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTS. 
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A PIGGIE SPOUh 


hy 
THELMA MORELAND 
FARMINGTON. IOWA 

Paddy Pig is all dressed to go to a 
Halloween jamboree in the barnyard. From 
the way he is dressed, you can imagine how 
surprised the guests will be when they see a 
fat. white spook waddling in the barn door. 


Paddy’s real face is a nice pink color. But 
his jack-o’-lantern mask is orange, which is 
asitshould be. His robe is white — the most 
stylish color for spooks this season. 


After Paddy has been sketched and color- 
ed, his parts should be cut out and mounted 
on cardboard. Then a paper fastener should 
be put through dot A to dot B. 
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Creative Writing in the Grades 











OBJECTIVES 

Objectives of this type of work are 
simple: to aid children in creating 
plays for thems ives and to strengthen 
observation and understanding of human 
nature. 

APPROACH 

Read several plays suited to the age 
vroup. After a number have been pre- 
sented, let various children take the 
different character parts. 

Summarize the plays studied into a 
few sentences each. This procedure 
simplifies the construction of plots for 
plays to be written. 

DEVELOPMENT and 
CORRELATIONS 

Spelling Project: In certain age 

groups these words with their definitions 
may be used: plot. drama, comedy, 
farce, tragedy, dialogue, character, set- 
ting, period (time), costume, custom, 
locale. crisis, climax, conclusion, moral, 
etc. 
Let each child 
choose and describe one character from 
a play being studied and tell about it 
for the benefit of the entire class. This 
may be done in a written theme or in 
oral composition. 

Drill on effective dialogue. The 
class may write a short co-operative 
play as a group activity. 

History Project: Study historical 
periods as to customs and costumes. 
Make a scrapbook of costumes of the 
various time periods. 

Geography Project: 


Language Project: 


Study different 
countries and climates as settings for 
special types of plays. Discuss the 
difference — in persons, animals, stage 
properties, and accessories — between 
an Alaskan setting and one in a tropical 
land. 

Art Project: Draw costumes of dif- 
ferent periods. Model clay properties 
similar to those used in plays. Design 
covers for books into which plays 
written during this study are to be 
collected. 

Arithmetic Project: Make problems 
regarding theatre ticket receipts, cost of 
producing plays, cost of costumes, sala- 
ries of actors and directors, etc. 

CREATIVE ACTIVITY 

Give the class a period of time, ex- 
tending at least over one week, during 
which an original play should be 
written by each member of the group. 
(A few members will not wish to write 
plays. They may do some project work 
in which they are interested while the 
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WRITING PLAYS 


AND 
PUPPETRY 


by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 









































others are writing plays.) 

When the day for the reading of the 
plays comes, each boy and girl should 
read his completed play. Have the class 
vote upon the best play. Children 
usually have very good judgment as to 
the merits of the different creative 
efforts. Let the writer of the play 
selected as best assign parts to other 
pupils and then direct his own play. 





PUPPETRY 
If you wish the play to be done on 
a marionette stage rather than by live 
actors; construct puppets, stage, and 
paraphernalia while the speaking parts 











are being memorized. 

(Directions for making puppets have 
appeared in former issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities. ) 

Boys will enjoy constructing the 
stage and a part of the stage furniture. 
Girls like to make painted screens, back 
curtains, dolls, and dresses, and to paint 
the dolls. 

A roll of white wallpaper is handy 
for a back curtain needed to portray 
motion. For instance, if a car is to be 
driven across the stage, the painted 
fields, mountains, trees, woodlands, etc., 
pulled across the back of the stage give 
the effect of a moving car. 

Smaller puppets are more suitable for 
schoolroom use than are the larger 
ones. If, however, you present your 
play in a large auditorium or in a 
chapel or produce it for a community 
entertainment feature, you will want 
your puppets about a foot high and 
your stage in proportion. 

A great deal of practice in operating 
puppets is necessary so that they may be 
made to walk across the stage and not 
be dragged through their actions. 

I have found by experience that boys 
and girls who are very self-conscious in 
character roles in person, delight in 
operating puppets and speaking their 
lines behind the curtain. This group 
activity is a great aid in overcoming 
stage sensitiveness in such children. 

In storing puppets for future use, 
place a newspaper between each doll 
as it is put into the box to prevent con- 
trols from becoming tangled. 

For your personal preparation, read 
everything available on puppetry and 
the drama; search your library, read 
advertisements on puppetry. Buy a 
few books for the school library on 
puppetry and marionettes. Make use of 
your encyclopedias. 

If necessary, let the mothers help 
your girls in dressing their character 
puppets. Most mothers will enjoy the 
contact with their daughter and her 
school interests. 

POSSIBILITIES OF PUPPETRY 

The possibilities of puppetry are far 
greater than those of ordinary stage 
plays. For instance, it is no trick at all 
to employ animals, birds, airplanes, 
automobiles, boats, and such properties 
in puppet plays when they would be 
impossible items on the regular stage. 
The sky is your limit, so use puppets 
every time you can — they help moti- 
vate any subject. 
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MARIONETTE STAGE 
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This marionette stage is very simple to make if the 
class enjoys hammering and sawing. The wood for 
the framework should be two inches wide and one 
or two inches thick (depending upon which part of 
the frame it is to be used). Follow the dimensions 
which we have given you with the drawing. 


When you want to show that a motor car is moving down 
along road or to show some similar action, you need moving 
scenery. Make a mural of a country landscape on paper 
from 12 to 14 inches wide and as long as you wish. Attach 
the paper to two rolls as we have shown in the illustration. 
One member of the class can roll the scenery as slowly or 
as fast as the action demands. 


If the marionette stage is to be placed on the teacher's 
desk, the bottom framework is not needed. When a per- 
formance is to be given, drape a piece of cloth around the 
teacher's desk. Don't forget to make some scenery for 
wings of your stage. Mount them on blocks of wood. 
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SEW HEAD INSIDE OUT, REVERSE 
STUFF, AND GATHER NECK. —— 





Booy 
MADE OF 
wood 


GLUE HEAD 
70 BooY 





COSTUME 








After you have made the puppet’s head as 
shown in the drawing, glue the loose ends of 
the neck to the body and be sure that the 
string forming the neck is securely tied. The 
body should be padded with cotton batting 
which is held in place with string wound 
many times (but not too tightly!) around the 
body. 

Attach the hands and feet in much the 
same manner as the head. 

To fasten the arms and legs to the body, 
use two screw eyes for each joint. One of 
them will need to be opened with a pliers to 
slip the other into it. 

The over-all size of these marionettes 
should be between eight and ten inches. 
Therefore, do not make the legs more than 
two and one-half inches long. 
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MAKE A LARGE MAP S/Mf- 
LAR TO THIS ONE AND USE 
ITASA BACKGROUND FOR 
COLUMBUS DAY PROGRAM, 
OCTOBER [2. THIS MAP MAY 
BE INCLUDED [Nl A NOTEBOOK 
OF STORIES AND SKETHES 
ABOUT COLUMBUS. 
COLUMBUS F/RST SET 
FOOT OW THE WEW WORLD 
AT THE LITTLE /SLAND 
OF SAN SALVADOR. 
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- SAMUEL de CHAMPLAIN .- 


The Father of New France 
a 


In October everyone thinks about the 
men who first discovered and explored 
the New World. Columbus, Balboa, 
Cortez, Amerigo Vespucci, and many 
others are discussed. But, perhaps, not 
enough thought is given to the gallant 
French explorers who came to a land 
inhabited by more hostile Indians, a 
land of cold winters and many hard- 
ships not encountered by those who 
explored the southern part of what is 
now the United States, Mexico, and 
South America. 

Among these heroes of the New 
World, none is more revered by (a- 
nadians, especially, than Samuel de 
Champlain. Not a perfect man, yet 
Champlain helped make the flag of 
France for a time the flag flown over all 
the northern part of North America. 
Samuel de Champlain is rightly called 
“the Father of New France.” 

Champlain was born near the Bay 
of Biscay in France and learned as a 
boy the rudiments of navigation. Sev- 
eral times before he came to Canada he 
had made voyages into unknown lands 
and once he had visited Mexico and the 
West Indies. Four years after his Mex- 
ican expedition, Champlain first came 
to the great gulf of the St. Lawrence 
River which he explored. traveling 
down that river as far as the rapids 


near Montreal (or, more properly, 








what we know now as Montreal). 

During this trip, Champlain estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Indians 
living on the banks of the river and in 
the forests which extended on both sides 
of it. He brought knowledge of medicine 
with him as well as other of the white 
man’s wonders which the Indians ap- 
preciated. The Indians became the 
friends of Champlain—friends in the 
true sense of the word. 

After a time the Frenchman and his 
party went back to their homeland only 
to return in 1604 with the man who 
had been chosen by the King of France 
to found a colony in the New World. 
Champlain was to guide the expedition 
to a favorable site for the colony. How- 
ever, this venture was not successful 
and the party returned to France. 

Later, with a band of fur traders, 
Champlain again voyaged to America. 
This time, during his explorations, he 
visited the lake which has since been 
named for him. While Frenchmen did 
not appear to be very good settlers in 
the days before the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth, still, by their 
friendly attitude toward the Indians, 
they became excellent fur traders. To 
this day, descendants of these first 
traders still engage in that work. They 
are known as “voyageurs” which comes 
from the French word meaning to 


travel. 


It is too bad that Champlain, “the 


Father of New France,” should have 
been the one to plant the seeds for the 
fall of the power of France in North 
America. This he did unwittingly when 
he accompanied some of his Algonquin- 
Indian friends on a war expedition 
against the more powerful Iroquois. 

While the fighting was going on, 
Champlain fired his gun. The lroquois 
were terrified at the unknown fire stick 
which had been used, they thought. 
against them by the Algonquins. Ever 
thereafter the Iroquois were deadly foes 
of the Algonquins and their friends. 
the French. 

Thus it was that the Iroquois became 
allies of the English when that nation 
was conquering the New World. The 
French and Algonquins on one side 
were not a match for the fierce Iroquois 
and the great numbers of English sol- 
diers. Thus, after the French and 
Indian War (in Europe the war was 
known as the Seven Years War between 
France and England for control of the 
seas), the power of France vanished 
from North America. 

But the French-Canadians, and ll 
in Canada, honor the name of Samuel 
de Champlain whose treatment of the 
Indians showed that the white man 
could be friends with the original 


inhabitants of the New World. 
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THE FATHER OF 
NEW FRANCE 


Samuel de Champlain was born in 
Brouage in France in 1567. His father 
and uncle were sea captains and it 
was from them that young Champlain 
learned about ships and sailing. 

He made many trips to and from 
Canada. It was Champlain who real- 
ly established French dominion in the 
New World. Champlain was made 
lieutenant governor of New France 
in 1611. 

He died in 1635 on Christmas day. 
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MOTHER NATURES FRIENDS 


by 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second 
in a series of nature or science units 
which were carried out by Miss Allt- 
mann’s kindergarten class under her 
guidance. We repeat that the books 
about which Miss Altmann writes were 
made by the children and placed in the 
permanent class library. All the chil- 
dren helped make the monthly addition 
to the library. Since the books were 
made by kindergarten children, they 
contain a majority of pictures. The 
texts, composed by the children, were 
designed to be read to them. 

A word about the construction of 
the books: They are 12x18 inches. The 
covers of the book are made by reinfore- 
ing two sheets of construction paper with 
one of cardboard. The sheets in the 
body of the book are construction 
paper.) 

During the month of October, chil- 
dren bring the leaves which they have 
gathered. They are curious about 
them. We satisfied this curiosity by 
having a science unit about leaves. 

The children told us all the things 
which they knew concerning leaves. 
Then we filled in the gaps. We tcok 
them on tours of the neighborhood 
pointing out the different kinds of trees 
and leaves. 

Here is what the children wrote con- 
cerning leaves: 

OUR LEAF BOOK 

This is a leaf book. 

These leaves grow on trees. 

We got these autumn leaves when they 
were tumbling down. 

We learned many thing about leaves. 

All leaves of one kind grow on one tree. 

Some leaves are big. 

Some leaves are small. 

Sometimes there are big leaves and little 
leaves on a tree. 

Some leaves turn yellow and red. 

Some leaves stay green until they dry 
up. 

Then they turn brown. 

Each leaf of one kind has the same 
shape. 

Each tree of one kind has the same 
shape. 

We look at the tree and leaf to see what 
kind it is. 

We studied the maple, elm, oak, and 
eucalyptus leaves. 

(Incidentally, the children were en- 
thralled by the word “eucalyptus” and 
repeated it constantly. In consequence, 
they really remembered much about that 
tree. ) 


After we had taken our tours, we 
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ment 


sorted the leaves which we had gathered. 
This was an excellent time to bring 
out points about the individual leaves 
which could not be told while the 
children were walking about. 

The things which the children learned 
about the leaves they gathered were 
written at this time. 


MAPLE LEAVES 

These are some maple leaves. 

They are autumn leaves. 

The leaves have five points like our five 
fingers. 

These are two different kinds of maple 
leaves. 

They come from different trees. 

They are still maple leaves. 

These are green maple leaves. 

We find green leaves on the tree in 
summer. 

The birds build their nests among the 
green leaves. 

These are yellow maple leaves. 

We found these leaves on the ground. 

The wind blew them off the tree. 


ELM LEAVES 
We are thinking about these elm leaves. 
They are green and yellow. 
When they dry up, they are brown. 
Some elm leaves are tiny. 
Some elm leaves are big. 
The shape of the elm tree is like a fan. 


OAK LEAVES 
These are some oak leaves. 
They come from the oak tree. 
When they fall off the tree they become 
dry. 


They turn brown. 

On the way to school we found some 
oak leaves. 

The squirrel lives in the oak tree. 

He makes his bed in the oak tree. 

He uses some of the oak leaves to make 
his bed. 

The squirrel gets some acorns from 
the oak tree. 

He eats some of them. 

Some he buries in the ground. 

In the winter he finds them. 

Then he eats them. 


EUCALYPTUS LEAVES 

The eucalyptus tree has big leaves. 

They are green. 

Almost all of the leaves fall off at one 
time. 

The leaves look like elephant ears. 

In the summertime the tree has flowers 
on it. 

They are white. 

After the children had told all they 
knew and could learn about leaves and 
we had written their stories on small 
sheets of pajjer, we began to put the 
leaf book together. Of course, a book 
of this kind was growing every day. 
As soon as one type of leaf was studied, 
the pages were assembled for the book. 

The finest leaves of each type were 
selected by the children for their book. 
After the leaves had been chosen, they 
were given a coat of shellac. This pre- 
served their color and texture. The 
brushes were cleaned in alcohol. 

The cover of our leaf book was dec- 
orated with a large eucalyptus leaf on 
which were stapled the other kinds of 
leaves which we studied. In this con- 
nection, we have found that stapling 
is far better than pasting and really 
makes the book look smooth and well- 
constructed. 

Finally, the stories were stapled onto 
their proper pages and the completed 
book is assembled and fastened together 
with paper fasteners. 

Each page was covered with a sheet 
of cellophane to preserve it. The cello- 
phane was stapled to the page. 

However, during the progress of our 
science unit, some of the children 
wanted to make pictures of the trees 
they had seen. These were also included 
in the leaf book as was the song which 
one of the girls composed. Thus the 
book contained not only science ma- 
terial but art and language studies as 
well. 

(Next month’s article will be “Our 
Gourd Project.”) 






























































When the boys and girls in grade 2B 
announced to the other classes that they 
were beginning a button unit and were 
conducting a button contest, buttons 
began pouring into the room. They 
came in buckets, fish bowls, boxes, jars, 
and kettles. There were more buttons 
than the children had ever seen before. 
An outgrowth of the button contest was 
our Button Workshop. Ten thousand 
buttons almost filled it. 

The second-graders became interested 
in all kinds of buttons. Soon they 
were flooding me with such questions 
as: How are buttons made? Where 
do they come from? How are the eyes 
put into them? 


cost? 


How much do buttons 


This curiosity was just what I had 
hoped to arouse. At once, in our read- 
ing and talking, we started to find the 
answers to these questions. 

Most often the pupils asked me what 
we were going to do with all the but- 
tons. I asked them to think of things 
they could make out of buttons. They 
suggested dolls, carts, houses, airplanes, 
and toys. At the conclusion of the button 
contest, we tacked a sign reading BUT 
TON WORKSHOP on our door and 
set to work in earnest to develop our 
button unit. 

(Editor’s Note: Because there are so 
many very interesting activities in con- 
nection with this unit, we shall omit 
details of what the children learned 
about buttons. Teachers, we feel, can 
best know how to bring these facts to 
the attention of their classes.) 

LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Ail of our oral and written expreés- 
sion during this unit centered around 
experience stories about buttons: 


1. Kinds 
2. Uses 


3. Process of making (We were not 
fortunate enough to be near a_ button 
factory.) 

1. The contest 

5. Objects made 

6. The button number race 

7. Riddles 
3. Letters of information and_in- 
vitation 
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MARIAN K. WHITE 
Deming. New Mexico 


ART ACTIVITIES 

1. Buttonwood — After reading the 
story, “Buttonwood,” the children 
wanted to illustrate it on the sand table. 
They made a tiny button town which 
they named Buttonwood. It was the 
queerest town in all the world. All of 
the houses, apartments, and buildings 
were made of heavy paper and had but- 
tons glued all over them. Stores, an 
airport, streets, walks, flowers, trees, 
vehicles, and the people were made of 
buttons. 

2. Button Men and Women — The 
pupils made cowboys, old-fashioned 
ladies, storybook characters, clowns, 
and all sorts of people. They sewed or 
glued buttons on tagboard and cut them 
out. Out of clay, felt, or dress materials 
they made hats and other accessories. 

3. Clay Button Objects—Those boys 
and girls who cared to made clay ani- 
mals, vehicles, furniture, dishes, and 
other objects out of clay. They covered 
the figures with buttons so that the clay 
did not show much. 

4. Button Border—In an art class 
the group selected stories and rhymes 
which they wanted to illustrate. They 
drew and cut out figures and_back- 
grounds. These were pinned an a wide 
cork border and covered with appro- 
priate buttons. These were the stories 
and rhymes told in buttons on our 
border: “The Three Pigs,” “Jack and 
Jill,” “Mary and Her Lamb,” “The Rab- 
bit Who Wanted Wings,” “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat,” “The Duel,” and 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” 


~ 


5. Button Design Covers for Button 


Booklets — These booklets contained 
stories, a play, writing, worksheets, 


number papers, poems. and the button 
bingo game. 


NUMBER ACTIVITIES 
1. Counting buttons by 1’s, 2’s, 5’ 
and 10’s 
2. Reading the large numbers dur- 
ing the button contest 


Ss 


3. Button number sheets with prac- 
tical thought problems out of the chil- 
dren’s experiences, such as: If Jack had 
six buttons on his shirt and lost two, 


how many were left? 

4. Button Number Game—One child 
in each row was the button man. He 
carried a bag of buttons. He had a 
certain number of buttons for each cus- 
tomer. He asked the customer a com- 
bination, such as: “I have five and three 
buttons in my hand. How many have I?” 
If the customer said the correct answer 
he kept the buttons. If he missed, the 
button man took his buttons. 

After several visits, another button 
man was selected. He took away a 
certain number of buttons. The cus- 
tomer told him, without counting them, 
the number of buttons remaining. At 
the end of the game, each child counted 
his buttons by 2’s, 5’s and 10’s. (This 
game may be played with real money 
to buy buttons if the group is working 
on making change.) 

1 found this game established a num- 
ber sense which pupils did not get from 
number cards. 

WRITING 

The writing done during this unit 
came from some need. It included 
stories, letters about the contest, and 
invitations. 

MUSIC 

During the music period, the class 
learned three button songs: “Sing a 
Song of Buttons” (words adapted to 
the tune, “Song of Seasons,” Song Series 
II, Bently); “The Button Man” (tune, 
“The Rag Man”); “Ten Little Buttons” 
(tune, “Ten Little Indians,” First Year 
Music, Hollis). 

READING ACTIVITIES 

1. Silent reading of comprehensive 
sheets about buttons 

2. Reading captions which I printed 
about each button which the child 
sewed on a piece of muslin 

3. Oral and silent reading of ex- 
perience stories 

4. Dramatization of the stories, a 
play, and poems read 

5. Reading of newspaper on the 
blackboard 

6. . Silent reading of worksheets in 
order to follow directions 

7. Read to children the book, But- 
tons by George and Doris Hauman 
(MacMillan) 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 

1. Button Bingo Game—I gave each 
child a sheet of paper on which were 
rows of new words. On his desk there 
were a handful of buttons. When the 
leader called a word, each child placed 
a button on it. The first one to have 
a row full of buttons said, “Button.” 
As he took the buttons off his row of 
words, he read the words. If they were 
correct, he earned five points. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BUTTON 


Draw four buttons on the 
boy’s coat. 


Color two buttons brown. 
Color two buttons orange. 


Draw three buttons on the 
girl's dress. 
Color them red. 


Draw a little black button on 
each of the girl’s shoes. 


Draw two orange buttons on 
the boy’s sleeve. 


Draw two orange buttons on 
the boy's other sleeve. 


Make a necklace of seven 
buttons for the girl's neck. 
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Draw four yellow buttons on 
one tree. 


Draw five red buttons on the 
other tree. 


Draw four white buttons in 
each window of the school. 


Draw as many brown buttons 
on the door as you can. 


Count the buttons in the 
windows. 


Count the buttons in the door. 


Draw six red buttons on the 
chimney. 


Color the boy’s clothes. 
Color the girl's clothes. 
Draw some button flowers. 
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ANIMALS MODELED 
/N CLAY — BUTTONS 
PRESSED ONTO THE SURFACE. 




























Here is button jewelry for girls to make. The 
bracelets and necklaces can be used as part of 
the costumes for a play based on the study of 
buttons. 


See how the buttons are fastened for making 
the necklace. First, a knot is tied at the end of 
the thread. Then the thread goes through the two 
eyes of the first button and a knot is tied to hold 
that button in place. Then another knot is made 
before putting the next button on the thread. This 
button is threaded through only one eye. Another 
knot holds the second button in place. The buttons 
are all strung in this way. Notice the large button 
for the center of the necklace. 


Since you will want your bracelet to lie flat 
against your wrist, we have shown you how to 
string the buttons through two eyes. 


Perhaps you can think of better ways to string 
the buttons and make different kinds of bracelets 
and necklaces. 
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How Mother Goose Met 





Once upon a time there was a little 
boy. No one knew his real name, so 
everyone called him “Little Boy Blue.” 
And no wonder! His eyes were as blue 
as the skies, and never in all his life 
had he worn any clothes which were 
not blue. His blouse was blue, his 
trousers were blue, and even the little 
beret which he always wore pulled down 
over his taffy-yellow hair was blue, too. 

Little Boy Blue lived in a country 
where the people made their living by 
raising sheep and cows and goats; in 
fact, he lived in the same country in 
which Little Bo-Peep lived — only a 
long, long way from her home. 

Every day Little Boy Blue tended the 
sheep and cows. It really kept him 
very busy. For the sheep always wanted 
to go into the meadow and the cows 
always wanted to go into the cornfield. 
It was really all that Little Boy Blue 
could do to keep them where they 
belonged. 

Sorry to say, Little Boy Blue was a 
bit lazy and one day, when all of the 
sheep and cows seemed happy in their 
own pasture, he sat down by a big cock 
(or pile) of hay. Soon he was fast 
asleep! The horn which he blew when 
he wanted to call the sheep or the cows 
fell out of his hand and his head nodded 
to one side. Poor, lazy, Little Boy 
Blue! 

Soon the sheep and the cows had 
eaten all they wanted in the field where 
Little Boy Blue was asleep, so they 
started to wander. In a few minutes 
all of the sheep were in the meadow — 
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LITTLE 
BOY BLUE 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


and all of the cows were in the corn- 
field! 

About this time Mother Goose came 
along. She saw the sheep in the meadow 
and thought it very queer. Then she 
saw the cows in the beautiful cornfield. 
She thought that was queer, too. 

“Something must be wrong,” she 
said to the gander which was walking 
along beside her. 

Then suddenly she spied something 
blue against the haycock nearest her. 
She walked over to see what it was. 

“Ho! Ho! So this is the way the 
lazy little boy tends the sheep and the 
cows,’ she complained as she shook 
him gently. 

“Why, it’s Little Boy Blue himself,” 
she added in surprise as she saw his 
face. Then she shook him harder than 
before to awaken him. 

“Little Boy Blue! Little Boy Blue!” 
she cried, “Come, blow your horn!” 

Little Boy Blue sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“What's the 

“The sheep’s in the meadow and the 
cow’s in the corn,” answered Mother 
Goose. 

Little Boy Blue jumped to his feet 
and reached for his horn. 

“To-0000, to-0000, to-00000.” 

The sheep slowly raised their heads. 

“T00-0000, too-0000, too-00000.” 

The cows slowly raised their heads. 

Little Boy Blue ran toward the 
meadow blowing his horn as hard as 
he could. All of the sheep started to 


matter?” he 


asked 


come out when they heard it. Then 
Boy Blue ran toward the cornfield, 
blowing his horn even harder, if that 
was possible. All of the cows started to 
come out, too. 

“I don’t believe they did any harm,” 
Little Boy Blue said slowly. 

“No, I don’t believe that they did, 
Boy Blue. But that is because I came 
along and wakened you. If they had 
been in the meadow and cornfield much 
longer, they might have done a great 
deal of harm, mark my word!” 

“I shouldn’t have gone to sleep, | 
know.” Boy Blue was ashamed. 

“No, you shouldn’t have. You should 
have remembered your duty better than 
that, Boy Blue. I am glad I happened 
along, but as sure as I am Mother 
Goose, I shall not waken you again if 
I find you asleep! You must tend to 
your sheep and cows yourself. It is 
your job, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, Mother Goose. Please 
don’t be cross with me.” 

“Bless your heart, child. 
cross with you. 
you do right. 
sibility here.” 

Little Boy Blue wasn’t sure what re- 
sponsibility meant, but he thought it 
must be something important. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
timidly. 

“Ho! Ho! That is a big word, isn’t 
it? Well. your father trusts you with 
the sheep and cows and feels sure you 
will take good care of them. That work 
is a responsibility. And we must never 
shirk a responsibility, you see.” 

“Oh, now I see,” Boy Blue answered. 
“Thank you for explaining. 


I am not 
I only want to help 
You have a big respon- 


I know 
father trusts me and I shan’t go to sleep 
again, I promise.” Then he added in 
a gentlemanly way, “I’m pleased to 
have met you, Mother Goose! 
ways wanted to, you know.” 

“Oh, you'll see a great deal more of 
me,” Mother Goose replied as she 
waved good-bye to her new friend. 

On another page, we have tlustrated 
Little Boy Blue as he sleeps on his cock 
of hay. Children in the primary grades 
will be able to use this picture—or a 
sketch of Little Boy Blue—in a Mother 
Goose notebook. 

Children should also try to write 
little stories and poems about the 
Mother Goose characters and add them 
to their notebooks. 

goers for another Mother Goose story 
in} next month’s Junior Arts and 
Activities. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


A VACATION UNIT 
Most schools devote about half ot a 
school year to the study of the United 
States. A survey of placement finds the 
majority of schools placing it in the 
fifth grade. In view of this, the unit 
will be placed within that ability level. 


INTRODUCTION 

The unit should grow out of a group 
discussion. With children continuing 
to think about their summer experi- 
ences, the topic is naturally introduced 
through discussions of vacations of the 
individuals. A large outline map of the 
United States is helpful and should hang 
before the group. As each child tells of 
his vacation, the map is marked to 
indicate the place in which he visited. 

Following the different discussions, 
the question, “What place in the United 
States do you think would be the most 
interesting to visit?” is advanced. Nat- 
urally there are many points of interest 
not covered in the children’s vacation 
discussions and this leads into the need 
of research. 

RESEARCH 

Picture maps, geographies, reference 
books, the atlas, etc., will now come 
into the picture. This exploration can 
be done through individual or group 
participation (or both) depending upon 
the situation. Study will soon show the 
child that, for ease in explanation, most 
books cover the territory in sections 
just as covered in the traditional fashion. 
However, early study should not involve 
any sectioning or direct assignments. 
The child should be permitted to ex- 
plore the material at hand, bringing to 
the teacher data that is not clear to 
him. This affords an opportunity for 
group discussion should the “finding” 
be of value to the entire class. 

Children should make notes, thumb- 
nail sketches, mark pages and list ref- 
erences. These will all be used later. 


PLANNING 

Space will not permit giving more 
than one plan herein. Teachers should 
study this plan and can thereby visual- 
ize the objectives behind it. Other plans 
will become obvious. 

An extended vacation is planned. 
Children are divided into two or more 
groups according to past experiences 
and present interests. For simplicity’s 


sake, two groups are used in this 
article: (1) NORTHERN, and (2) 
SOUTHERN. 
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The large map again enters the 
scheme of the unit. The United States 
is divided into two parts, northern and 
southern, running so as to give each 
group about an equal amount of 
territory. 

Each group becomes a TRAVEL 
AGENCY and firmly believes that, its 
route has more to offer a tourist than 
the other. 


_ MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

So that each group understands the 
limitations of its project, a set of 
“governing rules” must be set up 
through group action. The teacher 
should preside and carefully guide the 
rapidly advancing unit through the 
right channels following a_ skeleton 
outline that has been previously estab- 
lished. Many questions will arise, a 
few of which are outlined below: 

1. Is travel to be by auto or by train? 
2. Is there to be a total number of 
miles established as a maximum? 

3. Are costs to be considered and, if 
so, what will be the maximum? 

4. Is the trip to be a “round-trip” or 

one way only? 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 

Large maps should be provided for 
each group. Each group should appoint 
committees, select chairmen, and _ sub- 
divide responsibilities. These groups 
should confer with the teacher for sug- 
gestions and guidance. Group notebooks 
as well as individual ones should be 
planned. 

The starting point will be determined 
by the community in which the project 
originates. 

PICTURE MAPS 

Large maps should be drawn very 
early in the unit. These should be as 
large as available space will permit. 
A roll of brown kraft wrapping paper 
should be obtained and long strips of 
it pasted together. The “tentative” 
route should be placed in its proper 
area with charcoal or white chalk so 
that it can be altered without damaging 
the map. 


CORRELATIONS 

Although primarily a social studies 
unit, many problems will arise that 
will fall directly into such areas as 
spelling, arithmetic, history, etc. If costs 
are included, this is an excellent method 
of introducing percentages, fractions. 
etc. Reading will be a major item 


used. The library will come into play 
as the most abundant source of infor- 
mation. History will be necessary for 
historical sites and will enter into the 
scheduled trip. Art will be needed for 
map drawing, sketches of the impor- 
tant scenes, posters, book making, etc. 

The following outlines show the pro- 
posed routes with approximately equal 
mileage for both groups. 


THE NORTHERN ROUTE 

1. New York City to Gettysburg with 
a side trip to Valley Forge 

2. Gettysburg to Niagara Falls and 
possibly a trip into Canada (this 
involves the customs office, foreign 
exchange, etc.) 

3. Niagara Falls to Cleveland, Ohio’s 
largest city 

4. Cleveland to Detroit and a visit to 
the auto plants 

5. Detroit to Chicago 

6. Chicago across the Mississippi, the 
Great Plains, and to North Platte 

7. At North Platte will be found the 
underground river and rising alti- 
tudes 

8. North Platte to Denver, Pikes 
Peak, and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park 

9. Across the Continental Divide to 
Salt Lake City, the Mormon Tem- 
ple, and the great salt flats 

10. North to Yellowstone and the many 
wonders therein 

11. Yellowstone 
Park 

12. Finally through Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park to Seattle 


THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 

1. New York City to Philadelphia, 
Independence Hall, etc. 

2. Philadelphia to Washington, D. C. 

3. Through the Shenandoah Valley, 
the Appalachian Mountains, and 
into the Great Smokies 

4. Over into Memphis and the land 
of the South 

5. North through the Ozarks to Okla- 
homa City and into the Rockies 

6. At Cortez, the Mesa Verde National 

Park where the finest remains of 

the homes of the Cliff Dwellers will 

be found 

South to the petrified forests 

Westward to the north rim of the 

Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion 
(Continued on page 43) 
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STYLUS LETTERING 


grades. 





stylus. 


sheets, etc. 





ve effective letters and border designs may easily 
and simply be made with a stylus by children of all 


To make a stylus, scrape the paint off the end of a 
penholder to the depth of about half an inch. If the end 
of the holder is round or pointed, cut it off so it is flat 
and smooth. A lollipop stick may also be used as a 


Dip the stylus in ink or thin water-color paint, and 
holding the stylus straight up and down, not at an angle, 
proceed to draw letters, designs, etc. 

In constructing letters and designs, you will find cross 
section paper to be very helpful because the lines and 
squares are easy to follow. Your pupils will be tempted 
to try many original patterns, and even outline pictures 
of animals, houses, flowers, etc. 

Illustrated are some letter forms and designs drawn 
with a stylus and made in the manner described above. 
This is a quick method for making borders and headings 
for programs, arithmetic and reading booklets, work 
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TEACHER-PLANS 
New and Original Ideas 


A series of 8 packets, each 
complete in itself, containing 
Blackboard Borders; Window 
Pictures; Posters; Health, Safe- 
ty, Character Building, Nature 
Study, Handicraft Material and 
Special Holiday Material. Saves 
the teacher valuable time. 
Makes teaching more simple, 
more efficient. Creates inter- 
ested pupils. 









I have found 
TEACHER.- 
PLANS more help- 
ful than anything 
else I have scrib. 
ed to. Please enter my 
order for next year. 
MRS. C. P. McMILLAN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


TEACHER-PLANS ... the newest ideas crowded into each packet 

. . one of the most popular, useful, stimulating systems used with teaching, 
containing creative project material, activities, and ideas for the lower 
elementary grades. 


PLANNED AND PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS to 
give your pupils the newest ideas. Every packet is chock-full of practical, 
creative, timely material, ideas, and activities that give each child the 
opportunity to participate. 

8 PACKETS—ONE FOR EACH MONTH—Ann Marie will send you one 
complete packet each month from September through April for only $2.98. 
You will get a large historical poster each month, (Fulton’s Steamboat in 
Sept., The Pony Express in Oct.); nature study poster; social science project; 
handicraft projects (Cloth Picture in Sept.); Teeenat Window Pictures and 
Blackboard Borders, etc. Remember, each project consists of actual size 
material all ready for you to use. Complete instructions included. 


SPECIAL FEATURE — Al! pages of each project supplied at nominal 


cost, enabling teacher to give individual projects to each pupil. Saves 
duplicating. 


FREE —If you will enclose remittance in full, you will 
receive a special gift of Ann Marie’s material. 


$2.98 for full year’s service 


$1.00 for September and Octo- 
and free gift or ..... 


ber only. 
Send me full-year’s service at $2.98. 
I shall remit on or before October 20th. 

ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP soe Neyrune AVENUE 
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BUILD-UP PANEL 














A Panel from American Indian Picture Posters 


Contains four background panels printed on sheets of heavy construc- 
tion paper, 12 x 36 inches. Colored poster papers, printed for cutting 
and pasting on the background, are supplied. The designs are simple 
and each piece is keyed for guidance. Full instructions are furnished. 
The complete panels show colorful, authentic scenes. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
This set includes four panels depicting 
Indians of various tribes engaged in 
- PICTURE typical occupations. The background of 
c each shows the natural environment of 


IIIA RYE tc Indians. 


ett No. 1 The Algonquin Indians. 
No. 2 The Sioux Indians. 

No. 3 The Navajo Indians. 

No. 4 The Pueblo Indians. 


Set No. 700. 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 





Price 50 cents 





OTHER INTERESTING SUBJECTS 


LAND TRANSPORTATION .......... Set No. 706... 50 cents 

AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION ... Set No. 707... 50 cents 

EE 6s 8 wen se se See 6 bee Set No. 702 ... 50 cents 
e 


ORDER TODAY 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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If you have been wanting to secure 
an exhibit showing processes of artistic 
printing for your art classes — an ex- 
hibit which is extensive and authentic— 
we believe you will be interested in the 
traveling displays of the United States 
National Museum. These may be ob- 
tained free from the museum subject, 
of course, to shipping charges to and 
from Washington. The exhibits may 
be retained for a period of about one 
month. 

For further information, write to the 
United States National Museum, Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. 


Several teachers have written to us 
requesting copies of the teacher’s manual 
of the Columbia School of the Air for 
the 1941-42 season. We hasten to 
correct a point which may have not 
been made clear in our previous an- 
nouncement. The manuals may be ob- 
tained by writing to the School of the 
Air, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York. 

All requests which have been received 
at this office have been forwarded to 
Columbia School of the Air. 


All the romance of succeeding at 
one’s chosen profession no matter what 
the odds may be can be found in the 
stories of the members of the “Young 
Americans” orchestra. The musicians, 
gathered from every section of the 
nation and from every conceivable social 
background and type of employment, 
have been chosen by Raymond Paige 
and have been knit by him into one of 
the finest orchestras in the country. 

R.C.A. Victor has announced that 
“Young Americans” have recorded for 
Victor. As an incentive and an example 
for young musicians, no finer group 
can be chosen because the members of 
the “Young Americans” orchestra have 
proved that if one perseveres and uses 
one’s talents, it is possible to succeed. 
That is a lesson in practical democracy 
which is invaluable at this time. 


Around the end of September many 
of the programs which had been sus- 
pended for the summer months return 
to the air. Among these — perhaps the 
most important — is the return of the 
New York Philharmonic concerts which 
have been a feature of the winter 


schedule of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System for well over ten years. One 
thing which has been noticeable in the 
concerts of the Philharmonic, at least 
during last season, was the frequent 
playing of new compositions. Frankly, 
with some of them your reviewer has 
little sympathy. But, with the idea of 
giving new compositions and new com- 
posers a public hearing, we are in hearty 
accord, 

Last winter we heard several inter- 
esting numbers among the new composi- 
tions and these, we hope, will continue 
to hold a place in the Philharmonic’s 
repertoire. 

Again, and perhaps needlessly, we 
recommend that children be encouraged 
to listen to the programs of good music 
which are so frequently broadcast. Be- 
sides the Philharmonic, the NBC Sym- 
phony under the distinguished direction 
of Arturo Toscanini, the Indianapolis 
Symphony, the Detroit Symphony, and 
several others give regular concerts dur- 
ing the winter months. 


English supervisors and teachers gen- 
erally will be happy to hear about the 
album of English verse which has re- 
cently been released by RCA Victor. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner reads the verses 
which include examples from the Eliza- 
bethans to Rupert Brooke, Carl Sand- 
burg, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Several of the poems, such as “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” “Sea-Fever,” “The Sol- 
dier,” etc. are included in most antholo- 
gies of children’s literature and the 
others — Milton’s ode, “On His Blind- 
ness,” and some lyrics by Keats and the 
Brownings — are bits of poetic litera- 
ture not beyond the comprehension of 
children in the upper grades. 

Of the interpretation nothing need be 
said other than — it is Cornelia Otis 
Skinner at her best. 


The current world situation is creat- 
ing another opportunity for necessity to 
mother invention. We probably should 
not use the singular in that sentence, but 






the meaning remains the same. One of 
the inventions, it would appear, will 
have something to do with the recording 
business. According to latest news from 
manufacturers, a satisfactory substitute 
for the waxy substance now used in re- 
cording processes has not yet been de- 
veloped. Scientists are working on this 
trickly little problem because the supply 
of montan (the wax used for the original 
recording) is rapidly being depleted 
with no chance of replenishment as long 
as the war is in progress. We are fur- 
ther informed by manufacturers that we 
need have no fear about a possible 
shortage because scientists already have 
several leads which only need further 
investigation before a suitable substitute 
is perfected. 


Not long ago, RCA Victor made a 
survey to determine the most popular 


single record in its catalogue. Johann 
Strauss’ “Tales From the Vienna 
Woods” played by the Philadelphia 


Orchestra under the direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski is, it seems, far and away 
the best liked. Coupled with this famous 
waltz is one which we, for one, had al- 
ways believed to be more popular—now 
second in the public favor — “The Blue 
Danube Waltzes.” 

This bit of information can aid in 
several deductions. One is that we 
must suppose the majority of people 
who purchase and play records are not, 
shall we say, the musically sophisticated 
— those who enjoy and understand the 
profundities of string quartets and such 
— but people like you and me to whom 
the melodious rhythms of Johann 
Strauss are more pleasantly enjoyable. 
Out of the first deduction another grows 
—the taste for good music which every- 
one is anxious to develop more fully, es- 
pecially among children and young 
people, is still in its early stages There 
will come a time when Beethoven’s 
Ninth will be equal in favor with Johann 
Strauss’ beautifully gay music. 

On the whole, we think that this is 
a good sign—that “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods” is so popular. It is 
very fine for you music supervisors be- 
cause you now have just one more talk- 
ing point for your children. Almost 
none of them is too young to appreciate 
the most popular record, “Tales From 
the Vienna Woods.” 
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The fall publishing season has pro- 
duced some excellent books for both 
teachers and children. We note an an- 
nouncement of the publication of chil- 
dren’s editions of Peer Gynt and Beo- 
wulf by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Without having seen either 
volume, we may say that the idea is— 
in our opinion—a very good one. Too 
many children are forming their literary 
tastes without the experience of having 
read the world’s best literature. In 
consequence they have no criterion of 
excellence by which to judge what they 
read. That criterion can only be ac- 
quired by a foundation of the literature 
of the past. We know that children 
cannot read and comprehend adult ver- 
sions of these stories, but they should 
have some adaptations which are de- 
signed to pique their interest and stimu- 
late their intelligence. 


Interest continues in things Latin 
American. The National Recreation As- 
sociation has published three pamphlets 
which will be excellent source material 
for classes studying South America, 
Mexico, and Central America. A Pan- 
American Carnival contains fascinating 
information about South American cos- 
tumes, customs, flags, social activities, 
musical instruments, foods, games, and 
legends. Directions for games are ac- 
companied by illustrations which are 
both graphic and charming. 25c. 

Fiesta—The South American Way by 
Marion G. Kron of the National Recrea- 
tion Association is the detailed descrip- 
tion of all the preparations necessary 
for a true South American party. The 
process involves telling a great many 
unusual facts about our southern neigh- 
bors. 15c. 

Our Neighbors to the South is a bibli- 
ography which includes books on games 
and customs, stories for children, and 
reference material for teachers. 15c. 

These pamphlets may be purchased 
from the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


In Greenfield Village at Dearborn, 
Michigan there has been conducted an 
almost unique plan for giving children 
a daily experience in religion. As a 
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part of this experience, Mr. W. J. Cam- 
eron, the well-known radio personality, 
was invited to give a series of talks on 
the Mosaic laws as they apply to daily 
living. A great deal of interest was 
aroused both in children, their teachers, 
and their parents. 

As a result, the series of lectures You 
and the Ten Commandments has been 
published in book form. The book con- 
tains illustrations by Irving R. Bacon 
and, in addition, the questions and com- 
ments of the children themselves. Teach- 
ers and parents will, we feel, derive 
many helpful suggestions from reading 
this volume and it should be placed in 
the hands of boys and girls for whom, 
primarily, it is intended. You and the 
Ten Commandments is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Whether or not the problem of build- 
ing a home is one for first- or second- 
graders is a question which is more or 
less controversial. However, any teach- 
er planning to lead her class into a unit 
built along those lines needs all the ideas 
and suggestions which she can find. 
Not least among these, especially if the 
project is to be carried out in the second 
grade, is one of sufficient and graded 
reading material for the children to use 
during the unit. 

World Book Company has published 
Let’s Make a Home by Helen Hale. It 
is the story of the building of a play- 
house at school. The vocabularies have 
been checked to insure ease of reading 
and the material has been so presented 
so that the children may gain, from 
reading the book, a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the steps involved in making a 
house at school. 

Teachers will welcome this supple- 
mentary reader as an excellent addition 
to the classroom library. 

(World Book Company—91 pp.—$.68) 

In case some of our friends may not 
be familiar with the Whitford, Liek, and 
Gay Art Stories of the Curriculum 
Foundation Series, we should like to 
tell them that this series of supple- 
mentary primary readers contains a 
wealth of information, much stimulating 
dramatic reading, and suggestions for 


art activities which will be the de. 
light of primary grade children. Teach. 
ers know about the adaptability of 
these books since they can be used—the 
publisher suggests — with such basic 
readers as Elson. But perhaps the fact 
should not be overlooked that while, in 
the primary grades, children are being 
given opportunities to paint, draw, 
model, design, and carve, they are not 
always led at the same time to an ap- 
preciation of the drawing and other 
activities as art forms. They do not 
always know how to appreciate art. In 
that sense, then, these readers may be 
considered primary art appreciation 
books; although by no means is that 
their only value. We believe that chil- 
dren who have access to these books 
will develop a sense of the beautiful, an 
increased reading ability, and an aware- 
ness of beauty in the things they do and 
make, 

(Scott, Foresman and Company—prices 
and pages vary in the three books—the 
publisher gives a teacher’s manual on 
art appreciation free with a purchase of 
5 or more copies.) 


“Very frequently, the American In- 
dian has been misunderstood and ma- 
ligned; and as often has been made the 
subject for impossible romance,” says 
James Cloyd Bowman in his introduc: 
tion to Winabojo, Master of Life. “The 
present interpretation aims to present 
the Red Man of the Northern Forest at 
his best, when he was actively strug: 
gling to establish for himself a New 
Golden Age.” Thus does Mr. Bowman 
weave a thread of fiction through the 
collection of accurate, amazing, and 
wonderful data about the Indians of the 
five Great Nations of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. The thread is strong enough 
to hold the book together but it in no 
way detracts from the importance of 
the information which the reader ac- 
quires concerning the Red Man. 

We sincerely believe that older boys 
and girls everywhere will enjoy Wina- 
bojo and will come to a much better 
understanding of the Indian thereby. 
(Albert Whitman & Co. — 296 pp. — 

$2.50) 
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(Continued from page 38) 


National Park 
. South from Zion to Lake Mead and 
Boulder Dam 
. From Boulder Dam across Death 
Valley 
11. Into Sequoia and the redwood 
forests 
12. Through Yosemite and, finally, in- 


to San Francisco 


CONTINUATION 
To keep all children active and to 


= continue the heavy research, a brief 


section of the trip is taken the first day. 
For instance, the southern group might 
advance as far as Philadelphia and 


| present all of the wonderful things 


that they have found along that route. 
In the next day’s discussion the northern 


| group might advance their plans as 


I far as Gettysburg. 


In the meantime, 


= however, the northern group would 
| cover the neighboring areas NOT COV- 


ERED by the southern group and 


f advance these against the selections 
5 made. 


| GEOGRAPHICAL, 


SUMMARY 
At the conclusion of the unit many 
statistics should be assembled such as 
HISTORICAL, 
SCENIC, AGRICULTURAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL, POPULATIONS, etc. Such an 


© evaluation will be of much more value 


with the picture being ONE rather than 


| many BITS. 





an 
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COLLECTIONS AND 
CONSTRUCTIONS 

All through the unit there will be 
possibilities along the line of construc- 
tions and collections. Relief maps, 
models, samples, etc., should all be 
carefully assembled and indexed to cor- 
respond with the map which shows 
their origin. 

On page 39 we have outlined a map 
project which will be _ interesting 
throughout this study. A large relief 
map is constructed of salt, flour and 
water. The map should be as large as 
is possible for the children—as a class 
—to construct. The areas of lowlands 
and plains should be colored green; the 
mountains, a darker green until the 
timber lines are reached; the areas 
higher should be colored brown; and 
the snow-capped peaks, white. This 
may be done after the map has hardened 
or the coloring material may be mixed 
with the salt and flour base. 

Small sketches of places of interest, 
either sketched on lightweight card- 
board or mounted on the heavier paper, 
may be inserted into the map while 
the paste is still wet or attached to 
the proper spots after the relief map 
has been completed. 


y 





New 1941 SAVINGS 
in WORKBOOKS! 


—Ynder a Money-back Guarantee — 
READING --- ENGLISH --- ARITHMETIC 


Only Qe A SUBJECT! 


3-in-] WORKBOOKS <4 


8-IN-1 Workbooks mark a major advance in workbook construction. save the teacher hours of 
after-school drudgery formerly required to prepare exercises and tests. mo" insure for every pupil steady 
Progress in the three most important subjects he studies—Reading, English, and Arithmetic. Best of all— 
m, taking advantage of important production economies to provide 3-book 





they save money for any 
value for 1-book price! 


Each 3-IN-1 Workbook contains nearly 100 pages—each page a complete unit ef work. With 3-IN-1 
Workbooks all your seatwork will be carefully graded and all will be of highest editorial quality. 


USABLE WITH Pa gm gy iy FREE KEYS <A free Teacher's Key will be 


included without charge on all 
ANY PROGRAM a my No matter what orders for five or more copies of — 2 one ng of 
or course of study 


the regular editions of SIN1 1. Work the 
you may be following, 3- IN 1 Workbooks will pro- third grade up. (Because of P=3 I. pitelty x the 
vide week by week ne | ay and review for grades 1 
of the most important part year’s work. 


NEARLY 
100 
PAGES 
& 


Only 





READING 
32 Unils 


ENGLISH 
32 Unils 


ARITHMETIC 
32 Units 


Mark Here The Quantities You Wish to Order! 


3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Grade 1* 3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Grade 4 
3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Grade 2 5-IN-t WORKBOOK, Grade 5 
3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Grade 3 
*In Grade 1, 32 pages of reading readiness and oa 
primer exercises are included instead of Eng. 
PRICE: - 27c each, plus postage (estimated at 1',¢ per book) in quan- 
tities of 10 or more; smaller quantities, 36c each, postpaid. 


————=> HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS ALSO! <== 


Yes, the new 3-IN-1 WORKBOOKS listed above are also available in hectograph editions, printed in 
highest quality, triple-strength duplicating ink, for use on any hectograph or other gelatin-type duplicator. 
Order these copies here: 

...3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 1, Hect. ..3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 4, " 
...8-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 2, Hect. ..3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 5, Hect. 
...8-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 8, Hect. ..8-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 6, 
PRICE: Hectograph Edition, any grade, only $1.75, plus 10¢ —_ 
* age, including full directions for use and a teacher's key. 
LIQUID 


Printed ) DUPLICATING EDITIONS! <{eseee 
A special edition of 3-IN-1 WOR 


KBOOKS, printed in reverse for use on any type of spirit, direct 
process, or liquid duplicator, is now available. For liquid duplicators, — your 3-IN-1 WORKBOOKS here: 
3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 1, Spirit -IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. Mg Spirit 
3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 2, Spirit 3. IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 5, Spirit 
3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. 3, Spirit 3-IN-1 WORKBOOK, Gr. e Spirit 


PRICE: Spirit Duplicating Edition (printed in reverse), any grade, only $2.25, 
plus 10c postage, including full directions for use and a teacher's key. 


Fill Out Your Order On this Page! Tear Out and Mail to: 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


400 8S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio JA-0-41 

Gentlemen: Please send me the books indicated above, subject to your money-back “eo T all charges 
will be cancelled or my money refunded if for ANY REASON vy! to lease. I enclo 

¥ account. eounts | atchsd 


in payment, indfigipy a — a ABXoes., ' Opeued for: ita 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. One dollar will be paid for 
each contribution accepted. Send your 
ideas and suggestions for this page to 
Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

. 
a ART 


GRACE HAGGARD 
Oil Hill, Kansas 


Most schools have pupils from all 
types of homes. In our school it is a 
problem to teach art to children who 
have not been encouraged to appreciate 
or to care for beautiful things. 

In my art room I posted these lines 
on the bulletin board: 

Everyman’s Art 

“What I mean by art, then, is not the 
affair of a few but of everybody. It is 
order, tidiness, the right way of doing 
things, and the right way of making 
things . . . It is a question of pleasant 
railway stations, of street cleaning, of 
controlling advertisements, of making 
our houses fit for sane people to live in 
and of cooking meals fit for healthy 
people to eat.”—from England. 

We have talked about these lines so 
much that even the third-graders know 
that there are beautiful things to be 
found everywhere, if we look for them; 
and that there is an art in doing a thing 
well even if it is only washing dishes. 

This idea is carried over in the care 
of each child’s desk and his personal 
belongings. 

I am hoping that it will also help him 
not merely to see the clouds in the sky, 
but to see also the beautiful pictures 
there. 

« 
LEAVES 
b 
ARLEVA DE LANY 
Bristow, Nebraska 

All ages of children enjoy collecting 
autumn leaves. Therefore, the teacher 
must be alert and present new and differ- 
ent ways to mount the leaves. 

One thing the children always delight 
in is pasting the leaves on the letters 
FALL or OCTOBER. 

Another device is to give each child 
a map of the United States or of his 
own state and have the leaves placed 
in the exact location where the tree 
grows. 
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Still another way is to use wax 
crayons and color the backs of the green 
leaves. The veins should have an 
especially heavy covering of crayon. 
Turn the leaf over and place the color- 
ed side down on a sheet of white con- 
struction paper. Press with a warm 
iron. The result is a very pretty leaf 
pattern. 

+ 
OUR NATURE MUSEUM 
by 
LILA LAHEY 
Dow, IMlinois 

After the board of directors had pur- 
chased our steel cabinet, we decided 
that an old and unused sectional book- 
case would be ideal for a nature 
museum. 

We began in the autumn. The chil- 
dren captured katydids, grasshoppers, 
cicadas, monarch butterflies, etc. After 
each insect had been captured and its 
head immersed in alcohol, we mounted 
it on cotton in a powder box which was 
then covered with cellophane. We 
pasted the box on the wall reserving 
shelf space for other specimens. 

In our museum we have a tarantula, 
a starfish, an abalone, heather from 
Scotland, cotton bolls from our own 
plants, a coconut with its outer shell, 
a trilobite (which the children found in 
the gravel road), petrified fruit and 
eggs and potato, and petrified wood 
from the Arizona forest. We also have 
most beautiful cecropia moths. The 
children collect the cocoons in the 
autumn and keep them in the museum 
all winter. In the spring when they 
come out, we mount them. 

One section of our museum is devoted 
to birds and their nests. 

We have several nature-study bonks 
from which the children get a great deal 
of information about our museum speci- 
mens. For additional data we use the 
dictionary. 

* 

Our circulation department has asked 
us to mention that it will save much 
confusion if, when sending payments for 
previously ordered subscriptions, teach- 
ers will either enclose the invoice or 
mention in their letter that the money 
is a payment of a subscription order. 


Do you want to make this coming 
holiday season more interesting, color- 
ful, joyful? Of course you do! Then, 
let some of the well-equipped, progres- 








QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 


o 
The beauty seen, is partly in YC 


him who sees it. 
—Bovee 











sive companies who manufacture and 
distribute plays, songbooks, craft ma. 
terials, workbooks, art and school sup. 
plies help you. These advertisers per. 
form distinct service for you. They 
have been selected for our columns be. 
cause of their high reputations for fair 
dealing and dependability. 

The Fairbairn Publishers offer a new 
series of packets especially designed 
for the coming holidays. These are well- 
designed and will prove most usable and 
interesting. 

The Gel-Sten Supply Co. offers a 
descriptive booklet, entitled, “An Acre 
of Diamonds.” Be sure to send for this. 

Do you want to make link belts or 
other leathercraft gifts for Christmas? 
The J. C. Larson Co., the Horton Co. 
and Leisurecrafts have catalogs and in- 
struction sheets that are very complete 
in this fine craft. 

Painted plaques and glowing, glass 
pictures and simple silhouettes, burnt 
wood projects, baskets, and spatter- 
decorated articles make welcome gifts. 
To help you in selecting the best mater- 
ials and tools, you will find the mater- 
ial offered by Osborne Bros., Craft 
Guild, and Practical Supply Co. of 
invaluable help. 

Do you like bargains? Then don’t 
overlook the 50c-packet of maps offered 
by the Denoyer-Geppert Co. for 10c. 

When writing to these firms, please 
mention Junior Arts and Activities. 


NOTICE 


Because of the drastic increase in the 
materials which go into the making of 
Activities on Parade, we have been faced 
with a dilemma. We knew that teachers 
and their pupils—the boys and girls 
for whom Activities on Parade is pri- 
marily intended—would not want the 
size of the books decreased; and we did 
not want to increase the cost of them. 
Finally, we decided that the latter was 
preferable and, therefore, you will note 
a 9c cost instead of the former 8c. 

We know that teachers will under- 
stand and will adjust their classroom 
clubs so that the children will be bring- 
ing 9c instead of 8c each month. This 
will not be difficult since, during the 
school year, almost every month has 
four and one-half weeks. 
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and that is to 
see a copy 


Don't judge the quality and quantity of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
by that low price of only 9c a book. The price has been held 
to that low cost in order to allow every JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES subscriber to use these books. 


The popularity of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is growing by leaps and bounds — 
because of its tremendous help to teachers and because of the enthusiasm it has 
aroused in the children — because teachers can get one copy for each boy and 
girl at practically no cost to herself when using the class club plan as explained 
in our folder. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


After your pupils examine and use the books for one week, if they are not 
thrilled and happy and show a deeper interest in their work, and if you do not 
believe the use of the books will enable you to achieve a greater success with 
your class and save your time, effort, and money — you may return the unused 
portion of the books and the full cost will be refunded. Isn’t that offer fair enough? 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS 3@ PAGES AND COVERS 


Every working project page is 
PERFORATED __, 


sesseressseeseenseorssesyne--e fo Grades 1 to 4 
SD iicict dace aches’ for Grades 5 to 8 


If you prefer to see a 
sample copy send 10c for a 
C= of either book or 20c 
for both books. Be sure to 
state what grade you teach. 


ORDER TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 











Send your order for one 
copy of ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE for each pupil in 


your class. You have our 





guarantee they must please. 














1 ORDER FORM 


| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| Please ship the OCTOBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified 
| below. 


























ieiiiss sonics s-thdnccsneseshinn sAaaignickak pee nebwa mianbimeahnsinnntabaksiReaNan Nae 
| WI nitaccccsscs: T H E ; CHIC AGO ; P U BL IC. ‘ LIBRARY. Ra guisastaumwsstenmewse 
UN rsa dcciecwn caves ELLA FLAGG YOUNG AOUM schiedaauananaeaoase 
| BOOKS QUANTITY AMOUNT 
, 9c PER COPY BOOK 1 | $ 
| SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 | S 
| For an order of 
, ; ag Pe gl book “SHIPPING | $ 
11 to books—add 1 
| 21 to on heshe—aae 7 cote TOTAL |$ 
j Over 50 books—add %c per book 
1 


I enclose (] money order; [] check: (J stamps, for the total amount. 
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Sanple Copy! 
{01 BEST SONGS 


“dred 


Collection in- 
cludes over a 
dozen national 


and patriotic 
songs! 


“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled for 
school use—graded and special occasion 
songs—home, folk, patriotic and religious 
melodies—words and music complete! 


10 cents per single copy 

$1.00 per dozen copies 

$7.32 per hundred copies 
(postpaid) 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. J 228 S. WABASH 
Send for CHICAGO, ILL. 

x Free Sail" 

(Enclose 5 cents to cover cost of postage 

and packing) 

DEM écbnsdnecsavedcasacenttenesenneere 








GEL-STEN 7 


OFFERS A C{) 
COMPLETE 

SERIES : NX 
OF 


NEW WORKBOOKS 


Printed in Hectograph Ink 
<==, Kindergarten 
To 8th Grade 


Write for FREE de- 
scriptive booklet, 
“An Acre of 
Diamonds.” 






OM Gwe oe 





Sf 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BROOKFIELD, ILL. DEPT. J 





















DENISON’S p\ INS! 


Delightfully amusing, 
simple entertainments 


Wide choice of program 

material “tor sehsolen dra- 

matic clubs and lodges, 
T. S. DENISON & CO. 

203 N. Wabash Ave. Dept 86 Chicago 
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(Continued from page 32) 

2. A Button Cart Crossword Puz- 
zle—I put a crossword puzzle about but- 
tons on the board. The children en- 
joyed working it together. (See Oc- 
tober Activities on Parade, page 30.) 

THE BUTTON PROGRAM 

Toward the end of our button unit, 
some of the children suggested that we 
give a program for their parents and 
friends. 

Each child was responsible for his 
own costume. Those who did not have 
a costume wore button necklaces, brace- 
lets, or crowns. 

On a Friday afternoon parents and 
school friends visited the Button Work- 
shop. The 2B Room gave this program: 

Welcome to the Button Workshop 

A Button Dance, “The Sun and the 
Flowers.” 

Button Songs (“The Button Man” was 
pantomimed). 

Talks about Button Activities. 

Choir Reading of “Elf Buttons” by 
Rachel Field (The Work-Play Books, 
Friendly Stories; Gates-Huber). 

Reading of the story, “Buttonwood.” 

Reading of Experience Stories. 

Play, “The Discontented Buttons.” 

BUTTONWOOD 

(This story was written by Miss White 
for her children to read and study dur- 
ing the button unit.) 

Jane had been sewing buttons on her 
new dress. She had been sitting by the 
fire. Suddenly she wasn’t in her little 
rocking chair at all. She was in the 
strangest town. Everything was made 
of buttons. The houses, the stores, the 
walks, the flowers, the trees, and the 
birds were all made of buttons. 

“Oh, dear,” said Jane to herself. 
“They must not be real.” 

She reached over and touched a rose. 
It was as soft as silk and smelled like 
the roses in her garden. She picked it 
and put in in her hair. 

Just then a cross voice said, “Don’t 
pick my roses, child!” 

Jane looked around. There in the 
door of a green pearl button house 
stood a fat button woman. Even the 
woman’s hair was made of buttons. 
Her two wee black button eyes seemed 
to cut Jane in half. The fat woman 
chattered her big, crooked yellow teeth. 
She picked up her brown button broom 
and started after Jane. 

Jane ran down the button walk cry- 
ing, “Help! Help!” 

Some children were playing button 
ball in a yard near by. They dropped 
their button bat and ball and ran 
toward Jane. 

When the woman saw the children, 


she turned and ran home. 


Poor Jane was so afraid she started 
to cry. All the girls and boys ran 
up to her. “Don’t cry,” said the big. 
gest button girl. 

Jane dried her tears. She tried to 
smile at the children. “What’s your 
name?” asked a tiny red button boy. 

“Jane’s my name,” answered Jane. 
“I live on a farm. It must be a long 
way from here. There aren’t any but- 
ton people where I live. Isn’t there 
anything in your town but buttons?” 

“No, there isn’t a thing in Buttonwood 
that isn’t made of buttons. We have 
the only button town in the world. We 
are proud of our town.” 

“I think it’s the queerest place I’ve 
ever been in,” said Jane. “I’d like to 
live near here. Then I could come and 
visit often.” 

One little wooden button boy pulled 
Jane’s dress. “Say, Jane, you can be 
a button girl if you want to!” 

“Oh, yes, there’s a wishing well down 
by the school,” said Joe. “All you have 
to do is look in and have someone wish 
you were a button girl.” 

Jane shook her head and said, “Oh, 
no. I wouldn’t want to be a button girl. 
I’m happy just as I am.” 

The children were sorry that Jane 
didn’t want to be a button girl. Mar- 
garet took Jane’s hand, “Well, come 
on. We shall show you Buttonwood 
while you are here.” 

Jane liked everything in the town. 
Best of all she liked the zoo. She had 
never seen button animals before. How 
she laughed at the funny giraffe as he 
ate button hay out of her hand! 

From the zoo the children went to 
the school. It was just like Jane’s school 
except that it was made of buttons. In 
the schoolyard, Jane saw the wishing 
pond. She leaned over to look in. 
Suddenly someone pushed her in the 
pond. The fat old woman shouted, “I 
wish you were a button girl!” 

All the children cried out in sur- 
prise. Jane was changed into a 
button girl. She began to cry, “Mother, 
mother, I don’t want to be a button girl. 
Mother, come and get me!” 

Jane’s mother put her arm around 
her. What’s the matter, dear? You 
must have gone to sleep sewing on 
those buttons.” 

Jane hugged her mother. “Oh, mother, 
I’m so glad I don’t have to be a button 
girl. I dreamed I went to Buttonwood. 
Everything there was made of buttons. 
But an old fat women pushed me in 
the pond. She wished I was a button 
girl.” 

“You sewed on too many buttons, 
dear,” said mother. “Now run along to 
bed and have sweet dreams.” 
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» WHY DONT YOU - 


MAKE A CLASS SCRAPBOOK OF 
NATURE POEMS? 

Let each child bring to class one 
or more nature poems. These may be 
written or lettered on_ light-colored 
construction paper and bound together 
with yarn or paper brads. For a cover 
design place a group of three or four 
leaves on a sheet of brown paper and 
draw around them. Cut the leaves out, 
trying not to spoil the background. 
Paste this stencil-like background on a 
folded sheet of light green paper and 
you will have a book cover for nature 
poems. 


MAKE HEALTH FRIEZES? 

Wrapping paper may be used for 
drawing a frieze showing the daily 
health activities of a child, such as: 
exercising, drinking pure water, eating 
proper foods, sleeping with open win- 
dows, and playing outdoors in the sun- 
shine. This will serve as an excellent 
opportunity for free expression in 
regard to health habits. 


BEGIN WATCHING FOR SIGNS OF 
AUTUMN? 

Note changes of color in leaves and 
give names to them, such as crimson, 
scarlet, russet. Make leaf prints or 
preserve leaves in booklets or borders. 
Find pictures of beautiful autumn scenes 
for the bulletin board. Look for 


autumn poems. 


HAVE AN ANT PALACE FOR 
NATURE STUDY? 


Ants with their activities and in- 


BOOK o* ARTCRAE™® 
es 
NEW IDEAS 


FOR CLASS WORK — 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 

glass, plaques, mirror pictures, copper and 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog JA2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

$10 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
















JUST OUT 
1941 EDITION 


iat ’ = Complete instructions for 
% 72 educational leathercraft 
projects. Many just intre- 


duced. No tools for most 
items. From 5¢ up. No 


TEACHERS obligation. Send today. 

wey, ‘be sare i] HORTONCRAFT 
te give grade 6589 CAPITOL AVENUE 
you teach. HARTFORD CONN. 


dustries are interesting to waich, and 
may be the subject of many “example 
stories” for the children. 


Dig into an ant hill and place all 
in a mason jar or aquarium—that is, the 
dirt, eggs and ants. In the center of the 
jar or aquarium, place a large piece of 
wood. This will force the ants to re- 
build their home with channels and 
chambers toward the outside of the jar, 
so they can be watched or seen through 
the glass. 


Punch tiny air holes in the cover 
of the jar, or make a top for the aqua- 
rium of a sheet of tin. A little water 
should be added from time to time. 
Experiment by feeding the ants with 
leafy vegetables and other foods. 


PREVENT HALLOWEEN 
DAMAGE? 


Write or tell stories about accidents 
that the children or their friends have 
experienced on Halloween. Tell of 
property that was damaged through 
pranks and jokes. Make a survey of 
neighborhoods and make lists of 
damages and accidents of previous 
years. Report the findings to class and 
make plans for preventing such 
accidents. 


Read and discuss Halloween stories. 
Compose riddles. Write jingles and 
make puzzles. Make safety rules and 
slogans. Demonstrate safe games and 
stunts. Plan costumes and make funny 
faces from paper bags. 


Tools and ways to carve, decorate, 
Get Big New ’42 Idea Manual—Free! 


180-G No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


HANDI- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER! NEW! 


Ideas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 


ARCHERY! NEW! 
Parts, Tools, Methods 


WOOD! NEW! 


burn. Complete line 


J. C. LARSON & CO. 











NEW CREATIVE CRAFT 


Children can easily and inexpensively create diora- 
mas, history and nature projects with Hobby Craft 
molds and powder. Ideal for summer schools and 
camps. Write for free catalog complete with color 
wheel and suggestive uses. 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, IL 
5 MER SS: aT RRR Re 








MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 

maps of every size and 

description offer teaching 

aid in Geography, History, 

and all the Social Studies. 
A 50c Packet 


ri eign epggal » 1 Oc 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. JAA-10-41 
5235 Ravenswood Avente 
Chicago, Tllinois 


Send me your Special Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 10c. 














« KNOWING== 
e APPRECIATING 


and 


« DOING 
ART STORIES 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 











by 
William G. Whitford, 
Edna B. Liek 
and 
William S. Gray 
® 
The Primary-Grade Child's Story- 
Study Guide to Art in Everyday 
Life 
8 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 
623 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 











‘sTuDY. 


Simplified—Effective Art Teaching is presented in this New, Progressive Series of Pupils’ Books and Teachers’ Manuals: 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Eight books—For Grades I to VIII. 


By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Creative Art Book for that grade the most 
helpful group of projects and lessons—covering every phase of art instruction—you have ever 


used. 


Every lesson offers the pupil method and inspiration 
for self-expression in seasonal problems and general 
projects— 

—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spat- 
ter Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, 
Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and other correlated art 
Designs are supplemented by reproductions of famous 


masterpieces in true facsimile colors with picture study 
outlines. 


HALLOWE'EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long—twelve inches high— 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating 


8367 “Big Poster” designs on sheets 12” x 36”, 
with numbered outlines to be filled in with cut 
papers, making brilliant and colorful posters for 
use individually or as a frieze 12 feet long. The 
portfolio contains four outline posters of Hallow- 
e’en subjects with all necessary colored papers 
for completing the posters. 


MAIL 


Price, postpaid 
48 





—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of 
the work for each problem. 
—a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid 
to the grade teacher in presenting creative art problems 
to her pupils. , 
In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will 
prove its superiority by comparison with any similar 
books published. 


Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State Grade) 50c postpaid 
Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual (State Grade) $3.75 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 


Designs in Hektograph 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays— 
for hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be 
welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks 
giving, Hallowe'en, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, Lincoln 
and Washington, and Easter are all represented by 
three to five pages of these new studies. Price, $1.00 





Year Round Holiday Projects—$1.00 
Hallowe'en Posters—60c 





